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New Profits From 
Whole Wheat Bread 
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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 






and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


International’s 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat — 


Flour! 






“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 







tLiLtes COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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milled ~ its ‘good” Jhour / 


























MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 








Piny baker who selects his flour with care 
equal to that we use in choosing wheat for I-H 
flours will certainly be pleased with the baking 
results obtainable with I-H products. Our scien- 
tific wheat selection program enables us to con- 
BREAD—Y our Best and centrate on wheats that have proved their bak- 

maagest Feed ing merits. That is the basis of the constant 
top notch performance of the famous I-H flours. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf 


ENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
ake CITY , MINNBSBOTAST 












Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR i 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR a | nar Bushels 
Country and 







CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } | Terminal 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


« WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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? Pillsbury:: 
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‘co, partner 9° 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 





STANEGG — egg _ yolks in: powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 


‘aele) 41-.melate| oleTaslelibvamelel acre goods 


STAN -WHITE tabilized powdered egg 
white< for fo fare ts Zelelek layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, n eringues marsh- 


Tale litoh mame late Meh ial-ti fe} eo} ollaleh) 


Truly oma -Tinlela.de]e)(-mm olelian 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 








A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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A fresh strong 
whole wheat. flour 


.-e that can be used straight 
to produce volume 


QCGIDENT 


RED BAG 
100% 


Whole Wheat Flour 


Occident Red Bag arrives FRESH... froma 
convenient stock located near you. Its rich, wheaty 
flavor is retained. And because of its strength, 
Occident Red Bag 100% Whole Wheat 

used straight produces big volume loaves. 

Used either straight or in blends with other flour, 
you can expect the same uniform results 

everytime. A trial order will convince you. 













Now available nationally in fine, medium and coarse granulations. 
Millers of 


pete KU SELL; MILLER MILLING C0. 





Bakery Flours. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD a 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 
X 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN Che ateas 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON “ CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


moi: WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour a WHE Ay 
Mills Limited Sly “o 
. st HOSE «SASKATOON > 8. 6 % 


oa puRiTi THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 


OATMEAL 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | #&  UMION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS; GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., india 


Cable Address 


& Sexe ALL 
“HASTINGS” oe 


CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
| big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 
























Soul BURRUS A711 5 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «*« KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























—— — CsC#PERAATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mon.’ 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
A, E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. MASTERPIECE -~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


ENCORE 
Hv Ins 


Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


JENNISON Flours 
* 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


RING MILLS C wren W. J. JENNISON Co. 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
; MAin 8637 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT ~- STAMINA 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. %* tous. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


§() years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 

















SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


peice 5 9 
re 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 





bare 





WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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SiSi2r 


For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 


use this fancy, short patent spring 


wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 


silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


MILLING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLANDB COMPANY 


GENERAL GQRFICES;: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Down 


August Total Increases From 
July, But Average Lower 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
18,791,200 sacks during August, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 854,100 sacks a day for 
the 22-working-day month. 

Total August production was up 
2.8% from the July estimate of 18,- 
284,800 sacks. However, on a daily 
average basis, August production was 
down 1.9% from July, when the aver- 
age was estimated by the Miller at 
870,700 sacks. The difference in per- 
centage comparisons is explained by 
a difference in the number of work- 
ing days in the two months. 

Total August production last year 
was 18,177,000 sacks. The total for 
August this year represents an in- 
crease of 3.4% from a year earlier. 
The daily average for August last 
year was 866,000 sacks. This year’s 
August average was 1.4% lower. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of August flour production is derived 
from reports received from mills in 
the principal production centers and 
regions which are believed to account 


for approximately 74% of the total 
U.S. output. 
Mills which report production to 


the Miller accounted tor output of 
14,018,300 sacks in August. That fig- 
ure was adjusted to reflect 100% of 
U.S. production, with the resultant 
estimate of 18,791,200 sacks. The daily 
average of 854,100 sacks was obtained 
by dividing the calendar month total 
by 22, the number of working days 
in the month. 

(It may be noted that the Miller’s 
July daily average was somewhat 
higher than the Census Bureau’s July 
average of about 820,000 sacks. This 
difference is explained by the fact 
that the Census Bureau did not count 
Independence ‘Day as a holiday in 
July since July 4 fell on a Sunday. 
The Miller, on the other hand, still 
considered it a legal holiday since it 
was observed on Monday, and the 
number of working days as figured by 
the Miller was smaller.) 


Most Show Decreases 

Daily average production figures 
for August for the various milling 
centers and regions show that there 
were decreases from June in most 
areas. However, the Northwest and 
the central and southeastern states 
showed gains. 

Among the “Big Three” milling cen- 
ters, Minneapolis showed an increase 
in daily average output as compared 
with July, while Kansas City and 
Buffalo showed declines. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
August was 46,600 sacks, up 3,000 
sacks, or 6.9%, from the July average 
of 43,600 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 
average basis in August was 48,900 
sacks, down 3,200 sacks, or 6.1%, from 
the July average of 52,100 sacks 

Daily average production at Buffalo 
in August was 102,500 sacks, off 1,400 
sacks, or 1.3% from the July average 
of 103,900 sacks. 

The daily average production of in- 
terior northwest mills reporting to 
the Miller was 84,800 sacks in August. 
This represents a slight gain of 400 
sacks, or about 42%, over the July 


average of 84,400 sacks. 
For 


the Northwest as a whole 


Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller —the daily 
average in August was 131,400 sacks, 
which represents an increase of 3,400 
sacks, or 2.7%, over the July average 
of 128,000 sacks. 


Southwest 
Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 


produced at a daily average rate of 
193,000 sacks in August. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 6,100 sacks, or 
3.1%, from the July average of 199,- 
100 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole - 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 
age production in August was 241,900 
sacks. This represents a decrease of 
9,300 sacks, or 3.7%, from the July 
average of 251,200 sacks. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report production to 
The Northwestern Miller had a daily 
average of output of 106,700 sacks in 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 


1954 


(Vigures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 














Aug., July, Aug., 
1954 1954 1993 
IN kx Sastanastines aeenad 1,025,500 915,600 1,042,000 
Btertor Mortiveest: .....iccccccsss 1,865,900 1,772,800 1,714,000 
PPPEERUTENNE vec cetesewns ses 2,891,400 2,688,400 2,756,000 
|” Ros ee re 1,076,200 1,093,500 1,035,700 
CS ican aba + % Ra Ra eee ae 4,245,800 4,181,700 3,774,600 
DT kev cbse i vdvesss 5,322,000 5,275,200 4,810,300 
iv s.bs se da¥a nko yeones 2,253,900 2,183,100 2,087,400 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 2,348,400 2,216,900 2,307,600 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST _ 1,202,644 1,277,000 1,010,300 
WR sca cxececessian 14,018,300 13,640,500 12,971,600 
Poros of UZ, Total ..ccesecisass<s 74.6 74.6 71.3 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 18,791,200 18,284,800 18.177,000* 
AVERAGE PER DAY NN 854,100 870,700 866,000° 


*1953 is actual census total 





August. This was 1,100 sacks, or 1%, 
larger than the July daily average of 
105,600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which re- 
port production figures to the Miller 
turned out flour in August at a daily 


average rate of 54,700 sacks—down 
6,100 sacks, or 10%, from the July 
average of 60,800 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 





Midwest AACC Section 
Plans Meeting Oct. 4 


CHICAGO—William Walmsley of 
the American Institute School of 
Baking will speak at the first fall 
meeting of the Midwest Section of 


the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting will be held 
Oct. 4 at the Midland Hotel in Chica- 
go, beginning with dinner at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Walmsley will speak on the 
new stable ferment process of bread- 
making, in which the sponge, or first 
rising of bread doughs, is by-passed. 
He recent y took part in training 
about 60 bakers in the new process 
during courses offered at the insti- 
tute through the sponsorship of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, which 
developed the process. 


Winthrop-Stearns Chooses 


Site on West Coast 


MENLO PARK, CAL.—Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York City, has 
announced selection of a site here for 


the construction of its new West 
Coast headquarters. 
The Menlo Park site, 25 miles 


south of San Francisco on the penin- 
sula, is located in the San Mateo 
County Industrial Park. Construction 
of the drug manufacturer's facilities 
here will start immediately and is ex- 
pected to be completed early in 1955, 
according to Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
president of Winthrop. 

The new building will serve as ad- 
ministration, distribution and ware- 
house center in the seven western 
states for Winthrop-Stearns, and for 
George A. Breon & Co., Cook-Waite 
Laboratories, Inc., and Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc., all units of Sterling Drug, 
Inc. The unit will be a single story 
structure containing approximately 
40,000 sq. ft. of space. Included will 
be an executive office wing, truck 
loading facilities and a railroad spur 
track. There will also be off-street 
parking space for employees and vis- 
itors and the entire area will be land- 
scaped. 

W. Lee Ronald of Winthrop-Stearns 
will manage the operation. 








J. H. Rathbone 


PRESIDENT—New head of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. is J. 
H. Rathbone, who will take over the 
post full time Nov. 1 from Wichita, 
Kansas, headquarters. In the milling 
industry all his business life, Mr. 
Rathbone was with the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. and the Arnold Milling Co. 
Since April, he has been serving as 
chief trustee of the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Chicago Flour Men 
To Elect Officers 


CHICAGO—-Officers will be elected 
to serve for 1955 for the Chicago 
Assn. of Flour Distributors at the 
annual meeting of the club, which 
will be held the evening of Sept. 29 
at the Furniture Club here at 666 N. 
Lake Shore drive. Dinner is to be 
served at 6:30 p.m. 

The order of business calls for re- 
ports of the regular standing com- 
mittees, and the report by the dele- 
gates to the National Flour Distribu- 
tors, held some time ago in New 
York. As well as the election of a 
president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer and two new members of 
the board of directors and the na- 
tional director, other important busi- 
ness is to be discussed. 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Tibor Rozsa Heads 
AOM Technical Group 


KANSAS CITY Tibor Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed chairman of the tech- 
nical research committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers for 
the coming year. The appointment 
was made by Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich, AOM 
president. 





Macaroni and Ground Beef Promotion Set 


CHICAGO—A double-barreled tie- 
in promction is scheduled for October 

Ground Beef Week, Oct. 14-23 and 
National Macaroni Week, Oct. 21-30. 

In cooperation with Ground Beef 
Week, the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute has developed three special reci- 
pes utilizing macaroni products and 
ground beef. 

Glossy prints, eight in. by 10 in. in 
size, or two-column mats of these 


dishes with the recipes are available 
to retailers for newspaper ads. The 
three photos portray macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and egg noodle recipes. 

The 


beef drive will continue 


through to Nov. 20, with roasts and 
pot roasts featured from Oct, 28 to 
Nov, 6, and a repeat drive on ground 
heef Nov. 11-20, 

With the beef tie-in, the regular 
National Macaroni Week publicity 
program, individual advertising and 
merchandising efforts of the institute 
members, and cooperation on the 
Cheese Festival, the industry is look- 
ing forward to a top-notch promotion, 
the institute says. 

Those interested in obtaining the 
photos or mats of the dishes may do 
so by contacting the institute at 139 
N. Ashland, Palatine, TI. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that the national average 
support level for the 1955 wheat crop 
would not be less than $2.06 bu., which 
is 82'4% of the current parity price 
for wheat. 

Support rates for wheat produced 
in the commercial area will reflect 
the full national support level. 

In the newly designated 12-state 
non-commercial wheat area, wheat 
will be supported on the basis of 75% 
of the full support level. 

Meanwhile, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, announced an 
initial set-aside of 400 million bushels 
of wheat. The wheat set aside by this 
initial action under the new farm law 
may be increased at a later date. 

As directed by the new farm law, 
the amounts of commodities set aside 
will be excluded from the computation 
of “carryover” for the purpose of de- 
termining the price support level for 
the commodities affected, The set- 
aside will be included, however, in the 
computation of total supplies for pur- 
poses of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. For the purposes of 
this section of the farm law, there- 
fore, 400 million bushels of wheat are 
excluded from the computation of 
“carryover” in determining the price 
1955 support level, 

Support Rate 

The support rate announced at this 
time will not be reduced but will be 
increased if the wheat parity price as 
of July 1, 1955 (the beginning of the 
marketing year) is higher than the 
parity price of $2.50 bu, used to deter- 
mine the minimum support price an- 
nounced last week, 

The national average support level 
for 1954 crop wheat was $2.24 bu. 

Even with a set-aside of 400 million 
bushels, the total supply for the 1955- 
56 marketing year is estimated at 
135% of the normal supply of wheat. 
This supply percentage would require 
a support level at 75% of parity ex- 
cept for the minimum support level 
of 82'.° of parity provided by the 
new farm act for the 1955 crop. 


Non-Commercial Area 

The new farm law also authorizes 
the designetion as non-commercial 
wheat areas those states which have 
a wheat allotment of 25,000 acres or 
less. For 1955, the wheat states des- 
ignated as non-commercial are Ari- 
zona, Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Nevada, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Farm 
wheat allotments and marketing quo- 
tas will not apply in these states for 
the 1955 crop. 

In addition to compliance’ with 
wheat acreage allotments (in the 
commercial area) as a condition for 
eligibility for 1955-crop wheat price 
support, a producer in either the com- 
mercial wheat area or the non-com- 
mercial Wheat area must be in com- 
pliance with all other individual crop 
allotments established for his farm. 
Marketing quotas will be in effect on 
the 1955 wheat crop only in the com- 
mercial area, where the level of sup- 
port will reflect the full national sup- 
port level 

The 1955-crop wheat will be sup- 
ported as in the past through loans 
on farm and warehouse-stored wheat 
and through the purchase of wheat 
delivered by producers under pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 
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Minimum Wheat Support Rate 
Set; ‘Set-Aside’ Announced 


chase agreements will be available 
from harvest time through Jan. 31, 
1956. In most states, loans will ma- 
ture on March 31, 1956 and in a num- 
ber of eastern and southern states, 
loans will mature on Feb. 28, 1956. 


Other Set-Asides 

Along with the wheat set - aside, 
there was an initial set-aside for up- 
land cotton of 1 million bales. This 
will be increased to at least 3 million 
bales and may be further increased 
later. No additional commodities will 
be set aside at this time, although the 
authorization extends also to cotton- 
seed oil, butter, nonfat dry milk, and 
cheese. Quantities of some of these 


other commodities may be set aside 
later. 

The quantity of CCC wheat which 
may be set aside is 400 to 500 million 
bushels, 

Commodities set aside are to be dis- 
posed of in various ways, “subject to 
terms and conditions will provide ade- 
quate safeguards against interference 
with normal marketings.” 

In general, USDA said, the use of 
the set-aside wheat will be for dis- 
aster or other relief purposes both in- 
side and outside the U.S., for sale or 
barter to develop new or expanded 
markets (including barter for stra- 
tegic materials), for research, experi- 
mental or education purposes, and for 
sale for unrestricted use to meet a 
need for increased supplies at not less 
than 105% of the wheat parity price. 

As of Aug. 25 CCC had in inventory 
some 763 million bushels of wheat; 
an additional 125 million bushels 
were under CCC loans. 





Soft Wheat Millers Assn. Lines Up 
Program for Oct. 7-8 Meeting 


CHICAGO—-A program filled with 
interest to all delegates is promised 
for the fall meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. scheduled 
for the King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C., Oct. 7-8. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president of 
the NSWMA, announces that the 
formal program will get under way 
the morning of Oct. 8, with Otis B. 
Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., 
president of the group, presiding. The 
first speaker will be Oscar Nelson, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., pres- 
ident of the Association of Operative 
Millers. He will be followed by R. B. 








Ross R. Worthington 


SALES MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of Ross R. Worthington as sales 
manager of the Bagpak Division, In- 
ternational Paper Co., has been an- 
nounced by A. A. Scholl, division 
manager. Mr, Worthington succeeds 
Roy I. LaMarche, who is retiring as 
sales manager after 50 years of serv- 
ice, Mr. Worthington first joined In- 
ternational Paper in 1934 as a chem- 
ist with Bagpak, Inc., a subsidiary 
company which later became the 
Bagpak Division. On his return from 
military service in 1946, he was as- 
signed as sales manager of Bagpak’s 
machinery sales and service depart- 
ment and in 1958, he was named as- 
sistant division sales manager. Suc- 
ceeding Mr, Worthington as assistant 
sales manager will be A. G. Clarke. 


Dodds, vice president of the Entoleter 
division, Safety car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn. Mr. Dodds 
will talk on “Developments in Modern 
Grain Cleaning.” 

The final speaker on the morning 
program will be Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 
ington, who will speak on the political 
and legislative outlook. 

In the afternoon, Marvin McLain, 
director of the Grain Branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, will talk of changes in 
agricultural policy. Dr. F. J. Bell, 
small grain specialist from the North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, and 
some of his associates, will present 
a panel discussion of interest to the 
group. 

A pre-meeting golf outing is sched- 
uled for the afternoon of Oct. 7 at 
the Starmount Forest Golf Course, 
Greensboro. A cocktail party will be 
given in the evening, courtesy of the 
Piedmont Soft Wheat Millers Al- 
lied Assn., says E. B. Graeber, Char- 
lotte, N.C., secretary-treasurer of the 
group. A complimentary luncheon will 
be held Oct. 8, sponsored by the 
NSWMaA. 

Directors of the NSWMA 
meet at a breakfast Oct. 8. 


are to 
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Canada Wheat 


Crop Estimate 
Cut Sharply 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat crop 
declined 135,100,000 bu. in one month. 
This is indicated in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics September fore- 
cast based on conditions at Sept. 1. 
The crop is now placed at 377,900,000 
bu., compared with the 1953 outturn 
of 614,000,000 bu. and the 10-year 
average of 456,500,000. 

Production in Western Canada in 
the government report released Sept. 
15 was forecast at 351,000,000 bu., 
compared with the 1953 total of 584,- 
000,000 bu. The totals include 7,000,- 
000 and 8,602,000 bu. of durum wheat, 
respectively. 

The sharp reduction in production 
prospects from Aug.1 to Sept. 1, the 
bureau states, is attributable to the 
rust epidemic which developed in 
alarming proportions, excessive mois- 
ture, sawflies, wind and hail. The 
report emphasized that if ideal weath- 
er conditions fail to prevail for a few 
weeks, the current forecast of pro- 
duction could not be realized. The 
figures follow: 


All Canada 


bushels— 





1954 1953 

Winter wheat 23,927,000 26,206,000 
Spring wheat . 353,924,000 587,756,000 
All wheat . 377,851,000 613,962,000 
Oatea . 365,437,000 406,960,000 
Barley 262,065,000 
Fall rye . 21,225,000 
Spring rye 7 000 
All rye . 14,827,000 28,775,000 
Flax 12,189,000 9,912,000 
Western Canada 
Wheat 


Manitoba 28,000,000 16,000,000 
Saskatchewan 210,000,000 
Alberta .. 113,000,000 
Total wheat 351,000,000 
Total oats y 

Total barley 
All rye 
Total flaxseed . 


375,000,000 
163,000,000 
584,000,000 
276,000,000 
251,000,000 
26,850,000 
9,300,000 





. 239,000,000 
. 202,000,000 
12,800,000 
11,800,000 
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Chicago Macaroni Firm 
Moves Into New Plant 


CHICAGO—The New Mill Noodle 
& Macaroni Co. has moved into its 
new $250,000 building at 1300 N. 
Wood St., Chicago. The firm, which 
was founded by its president, Phillip 
Basista, in 1938, formerly had a plant 
at 2201 Erie St. 





Crop Experts Cut Canadian 
Wheat Estimate Further 


WINNIPEG—Estimates of western 
Canada’s 1954 wheat crop have been 
cut to about 275 million bushels. This 
was the consensus of crop experts this 
week, 

With continued deterioration of the 
crop, the experts are still extremely 
reluctant to make any official pro- 
nouncements. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop will be un- 
der 28 million bushels; Saskatchewan, 
less than 170 million; while Alberta 
will sag below the 100,000,000-bushel 
mark, This will be the smallest crop 
the prairie provinces have harvested 
since 1943 and compares with last 
year’s production of 564 million 
bushels. 

Rust took the heaviest toll, with 
excessive moisture particularly dur- 
ing the current harvest season com- 
pletely halting cutting and threshing 
operations. Millions of acres of crop- 
lands in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


are inundated, and cut grain is grow- 
ing in the swath in many fields. The 
rust rotted straw is not withstanding 
the adverse weather conditions. Kill- 
ing frosts in northern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan since Sept. 15 have 
taken an additional toll, particularly 
late oats and barley. Snow fell over 
the weekend in the foothills area of 
Aiberta. During the growing season 
hail and sawflies also taxed western 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Percentagewise, coarse grains may 
show even greater loss than wheat. 

Based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics preliminary estimate of 
487 million bushels released in mid- 
August, the prairie provinces in a 
month and a half have been robbed 
of more than 200 million bushels of 
wheat. 

Many observers are convinced that 
not more than 50% of this year’s 


wheat crop will be millable grades. 
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USDA Drops Drastic 


Acreage Curbs; Feed 
Shortage Threat Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Fearing that 
widespread drouth conditions might 
impair feed grain supplies, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, last 
week withdrew his previously an- 
nounced control edict over use of land 
taken out of production of basic com- 
modities. 

Mr. Benson, at the same time, an- 
nounced that the subsidy payment on 
feed grains in the designated drouth 
areas will be boosted from 60¢ cwt. 
to $1 cwt. 

The Secretary’s decision to with- 
draw that control provision over di- 
verted acreage was clinched after 
officials studied the Sept. 1 crop 
report which clearly revealed that 
drouth conditions were still wide- 
spread and unabated in many states 
and that the worst pasture condi- 
tions in many years indicated that 
the reduced corn crop in those states 
would be rapidly exhausted as farm- 
ers drew on new crop supplies to 
meet animal unit requirements 

As things now stand, the only con- 
trols on crops will be acreage allot- 
ments for basic commodities of 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco and 
peanuts. Cross compliance between 
those crops will be in effect, and 
price support will be denied a farmer 
who exceeds his acreage allotment 
on any of those crops. 

In addition to altering his original 
position, Secretary Benson ordered 
that, to avoid penalties, diverted 
acreage may not be planted to veg- 
etable crops, potatoes, sweet potatoes 
or dried edible beans where such 
plantings would exceed the average 
acreage of the farm for those crops 
in 1952-53. This condition had the 
broad support of the vegetable in- 
dustry where it was feared that di- 
verted acreage use would invade that 
field and create a surplus condition, 


particularly in potatoes and edible 
beans. 
However, acreage taken out of 


production of basic crops may be 
used for planting of soybeans, rye, 


barley, oats, other feed grains and 
cash crops. Before the reversal of 
the strict cross-compliance regula- 
tions, diverted acreage use would 
have been restricted to grass and 
cover crops. 

The Secretary tied his diverted 
acreage decision to another conse- 
quential action when he increased 
the subsidy payment on the feed 
grains—oats, barley, grain sorghums 


and corn. Drouth aid grains had been 
moving slowly or at somewhat less 
than the indicated need in many 
drouth areas, and the new higher 
rate was found to be more appro- 
priate to actual requirements of 
drouth-stricken farmers. The new 
rate is also closer to original recom- 
mendations given the Secretary by 
officials who understand the feed in- 
dustry and feeding problems. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
Secretary's changed position followed 
closely on an industry session here 
between Benson's officials at the 
operating level and feed industry 
spokesmen who pointed out the haz- 
ard of the diverted acreage program 
to the production of adequate sup- 


plies of vegetable protein meals. 

The feed industry group set forth 
clearly the imminent dangers of an 
impending vegetable protein shortage 
unless some exception to the diverted 
acreage program was made in the 
case of soybeans. 

At his press conference when he 
announced the end of the drastic 
controls on diverted acres, Secretary 
Benson admitted that soybean acre- 
age should be expanded next crop 
year. 

The action in easing controls on use 
of diverted acres was taken in elimi- 
nation of the “total acreage al!ot- 
ment” provision of the 1955 crop pro- 
gram. However, compliance with all 
individual crop allotments—the cross- 
compliance principle—will still be a 
condition for price support eligibility. 
(There are allotments now on wheat, 
corn, cotton, peanuts and tobacco.) 

The specific action with regard to 
the diverted acre program is as fol- 
lows: As previously announced, this 
program requires compliance with all 
individual crop allotments as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for support on any 
crop. In addition, for those farms 
where more than 10 acres would be 
diverted from allotment crops in 
1955, the further provision of the “to- 
total acreage allotment” was to apply. 
Total acreage allotments would act 
to limit production of “market” crops 
to the 1955 allotments of allotment 
crops plus the 1953 acreage of other 
crops. This was the provision sus- 
pended by this week’s action. 

Under the revised program there 
will be no distinction next year as to 
the size of farm operations with re- 
gard to diverted acres. There will be 
no “total acreage allotments,” even 
if more than 10 acres are diverted 
from allotment crops in 1955. 








A LOOK-SEE —Tudy Golden gets 
the lowdown on spaghetti from Art 
Russo of Chicago, board member of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 


ers Assn. Tudy is making a trip 
through a macaroni plant in prepa- 
ration for National Macaroni Week, 
Oct. 21-30, when macaroni products, 
spaghetti and egg noodles will be 
featured with a variety of related 
items in a nationwide publicity, mer- 
chandising and advertising program. 
The spaghetti is being dried on the 
racks at this stage—an important 
step in the manufacture of maca- 
roni products. 
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CHAMPION—Harry W. Zinsmaster, (left) president, Zinsmaster Baking OCo., 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, presents the Zinsmaster State Fair Bread 
trophy to Mrs. F. L. Hansberger, Dawson, Minn., sweepstakes winner in the 
home activities competition for the Minnesota State Fair. Mrs. Hansberger 
baked the best loaf of white bread in State Fair competition for 1954. The 
Zinsmaster trophy is a yearly award inspired by Zinsmaster’s new old-fash- 
ioned, home ingredients, State Fair Bread. Watching at the right is F. L. 


Hansberger. 





Pillsbury President “Optimistic” 
In Look at Economic Future 


MINNEAPOLIS—‘I am sure most 
of the economists agree that our na- 
tion is strong; employment is good 
and consumers are shopping for prod- 
ucts of quality,” Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. told 
stockholders at the company’s annual 
meeting. 

“Thus, we look upon the current 
year as one that will be competitive 
but rewarding to those companies 
whose plans are well developed and 
who are strong in terms of personnel. 
As applied to Pillsbury, we continue 
to be reasonably optimistic.” 

Pillsbury’s president told stockhold- 
ers that the company was currently 
test marketing three new consumer 
products and it was hopeful that this 
would lead into national distribution; 
that the company was devoting much 
effort to an ambitious personne] pro- 
gram of recruiting, screening, and de- 
veloping manpower; that the com- 
pany was supporting an ambitious re- 
search program for developing new 
and better products; that moderniza- 
tion of plants and facilities would 
continue to be an important assign- 
ment; and that the services of man- 
agement consultants in streamlining 
communication and accounting pro- 
cedures was beginning to show re- 
sults. 

In reviewing the previous five years 
of the company’s finances, vice presi- 
dent J. I. Beatty said, “In this five 
year period the company has earned 
$16.7 million, paid dividends totaling 
$8.6 million, and retained in the busi- 
ness as additional capital $8.1 million. 
Meanwhile $1.6 million of the pre- 
ferred stock has been retired under 
the sinking fund requirement. 

“It may be noted that in this same 
five year period: net assets have in- 
creased 48%, investment in property, 
plant and equipment has increased 
59%, working capital has increased 
37%, annual sales have increased 
67%, annual net earnings have in- 
creased 106%, and annual net earn- 


ings per share of common stock have 
increased 35%. 

“The market value of the common 
shares also has increased from a high 
of $32.25 in 1949 to about $42 now, 
or approximately 30%. We believe 
these are the comparisons which more 
clearly reflect the company's progress 
during this period,”’ Mr, Beatty con- 
cluded, 
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AOM District No. 6 
To Meet Sept. 24-25 


FRANKENMUTH, MICH. Pro- 
gram plans have been announced for 
the annual fall meeting of Wolverine 
District No. 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held Sept. 24- 
25. The Star of the West Milling Co. 
at Frankenmuth will be host. 

Registration and an open house at 
the mill will be held Friday after- 
noon. There also will be a tour of 
the Frankenmuth Brewing Co., and 
a get-together is scheduled for the 
evening at the Bancroft Hotel, Sagi- 
naw, 

All day Saturday, Sept. 25, will be 
spent in Frankenmuth, with registra- 
tion and open house starting the pro- 
gram in the morning. The meeting 
will be held at Fischer's Hote] Meet- 
ing Hall, 

Richard Krafft, manager of the 
Star of the West Milling Co., will 
give the address of welcome. Howard 
Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, will discuss the com- 
pany’s pneumatic mill and will show 
a movie on machinery developments. 

Officers will be elected at the morn- 
ing session, and a luncheon at noon 
will follow. In the afternoon Wilbur 
Hansen of F. W. Stock & Son, Hills- 
dale, Mich., will review tests with 
cookie flours. John Gleason, General 
American Transportation Corp., Chi- 
cago, will discuss Airslide cars and 
bulk flour handling. 
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Quaker Oats 
Sales and 
Earnings Rise 


CHICAGO.-Sales for the Quaker 
Oats Co. set a record for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, while earnings 
exceeded the previous year, according 
to the company’s annual report, 

The gain in sales over fiscal 1953 
amounted to less than 1%, but the 
firm’s net profit was up 6.2% to $2.38 
a common share, compared with $2.33 
in the preceding year. 


Net income was $8,902,470 com- 
pared with $8,380,297. Total sales 
were $266,133,116, compared with 


$265,264,483 in the 1953 fiscal year. 

Volume and earnings of the firm's 
Canadian company improved sub- 
stantially, as well as most foreign op- 
erations. In the preceding fiscal year, 
two of the Canadian firm’s plants 
were closed for three months by a 
strike. Export sales also increased 
last year, the report said. 

During the year just ended the 
company boosted its net investment 
in plants by $3 million to $45.7 mil- 
lion. Some of the larger pro- 
jects undertaken during the 
year were a new warehouse at Shire- 
manstown, Pa., conversion of the 
Memphis feed plant to bulk handling 
of ingredients, purchase of the plant 
of the Lawrenceburg ‘Terminal Eleva- 
tor Corp., Lawrenceburg, Ind., expan- 
sion of the Joplin, Mo., Ken-L-Ration 
plant, construction of a plant at Cali, 
Colombia, and purchase of a small 
oats milling plant in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. 

The company has completed plans 
for a research laboratory at Barring- 
ton, Ill., and hopes to start construc- 
tion soon, 
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Chicago Superintendents 
Plan Season's Activities 


CHICAGO—-A full schedule of ac- 
tivities for the Chicago chapter of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
tendents has been mapped out by 
the board of directors of the organi- 
zation. 

Oct, 2. Lawn party, at the home 
of Dean Clark, secretary of the group. 

Oct. 22—-Tour through the Lever 
Bros. plant, with its new $3 million 
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ner-Dance at Beverly Country Club. 

March 14 — Engineering panel at 
meeting. 

April 15—-Tour of Albert Schwill 
& Co., Chicago, followed by dinner at 
Rupcich’s. 

May 9—-Open date. 

June 3 — Annual outing at Navajo 
Fields Country Club. 

On an open date in July the group 
will have its summer picnic. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Releases 
Oct. 21-23 Program 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Program 
plans for the semi-annual meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
have been released by Allen R 
Cornelius, secretary of the group. 

The Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
will be the site of three days of meet- 
ings Oct. 21-23. The program com- 
mittee of the product publicity pro- 
gram will meet at 2 p.m. Thursday, 
Oct, 21, to complete the program for 
the fourth fiscal year beginning Nov. 
1. The group’s informal “Get-Togeth- 
er” will also start that afternoon, 
with the Werthan Bag Corp. and 
Victor Chemical Works as hosts, 

The “old-fashioned southern break- 
fast” will start the Oct. 22 program 
at 8 a.m., with the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. as host. Registration will 
begin after the breakfast under the 
supervision of Earl W. Fuqua, Kan- 
sas Milling Co. There is no fee but 
it is requested that everyone register. 

The morning business session will 
begin at 9:30 a.m., with progressive 
merchandising as the theme. The 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. will 
sponsor the before-lunch gathering, 
with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills act- 
ing as host for the luncheon. Ed 
Danforth, sports editor of the At- 
lanta Journal, will discuss the 1954 
football season. 

Theme of the afternoon session will 
be the “Self-Rising Flour Story.” 

Golf and attendance at the Georgia 
Tech-Kentucky football game are on 
the agenda for Oct. 23, together with 
a breakfast meeting of the board of 
directors of the institute. Reserva- 
tions for the football game should 
be made immediately, Mr. Cornelius 
points out, and hotel reservations 
should be sent to D. O, Beusse of the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel as soon as 





packaging addition, with dinner at possible. 
Phil Smit’s. ——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Dec. 4— Annual associates smoker. J betes ers, 

Jan. 17, 1955-—-Pre-convention pro- FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
gram planning. October 3 to 9 is National Fire 

Feb. 12—Annual Ladies Night Din- Prevention Week. 

. 
Smaller Wheat Plantings Exempt 
e 

From Cross-Compliance Rules 

WASHINGTON Smaller wheat point’’ for wheat marketing quota 


plantings not more than 15 acres 
are excepted from the cross-compli- 
ance provisions in the acreage control 
program for basic crops in 1955. 

If producers fail to comply with 
allotments which are under this “15 
acre” figure, they will not be eligible 
for wheat price support, but they will 
not lose their eligibility for supports 
on other crops for which they have 
observed acreage allotments. How- 
ever, compliance with all crop allot- 
ments (including smaller wheat allot- 
ments) is a condition for eligibility 
for Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram assistance, 

Fifteen acres is 


the “breaking 


administration. Allotments apply to 
acreages below this level, but mar- 
keting quotas do not. Farmers are ac- 
customed to thinking of the “15 or 
less” wheat acreages as subject only 
to loss of price support on that crop. 
The revised diverted acre provision 
will be in line with this precedent. 
It will make it possible for smaller 
procacers who do not care about 
wheat price support—and often pro- 
duce for feeding on their own farm 
to exceed small wheat allotments 
without losing price supports on other 
crops, They will not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the total of wheat mar- 
keting, USDA said. 
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Industry Eyes Expanded 
Export Opportunities Under 
New Surplus Disposal Law 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON All elements of 
the grain industry and its processing 
trade are eyeing the surplus disposal 
bill with eager anticipation of ex- 
panding business. This surplus dis- 
posal law, officially numbered Public 
Law 480 and titled the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, carried with it an author- 
ization to promote exports or surplus 
agricultural commodities to the ex- 
tent of one billion dollars. 

That billion dollar authorization is 
split into two main sections. One 
authorizes Commodity Credit Corp. 
to absorb losses up to 700 million 
dollars through sales for soft cur- 
rencies or in barter transactions with- 
in a three year period. The second 
provides the chief executive with a 
300 million dollar fund from which 
he may aid relief in emergencies 
such as famine, other disasters or dire 
need. 

The 700 million dollar fund is truly 
only a limitation on losses which CCC 
can take in a three year period for 
the purpose of disposing of agricul- 
tural commodities either owned by it 
or held in private stocks or by pro- 
ducers. 

Revolving Fund 

In many respects the 700 million 
dollar authorization has all the as- 
pects of a revolving fund. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture attorneys 
confirm this observation, and it only 
waits for the issuance of the USDA 
regulation for its responsibilities as 
delegated by the White House to con- 
firm this conclusion, That regulation 
should be issued within two weeks. 

The revolving fund aspect of the 
law is found in this situation. If, for 
example CCC, through private trade 
channels, sells ten million dollars 
worth of wheat for a foreign cur- 
rency, it receives the foreign cur- 
rency. It deposits this with the 
Treasury Department for future use 
for certain purposes within the for- 
eign country. 

Until that foreign currency is used, 
CCC funds to the extent of original 
sale of ten million dollars are tied up. 
However, as other agencies of the 
government draw on the foreign 
funds accumulated in the Treasury 
Department the CCC disposal fund is 
restored to the extent that dollar 
credits are made available to it, less 
of course any loss CCC may have 
sustained as it sold its inventory 
tocks at less than cost. 

The revolving fund aspect may be 
slow in making itself felt, but it is 
sure to occur according to observers 
here, 

This aspect could considerably ex- 
pand the actual tonnage of agricul- 
tural surpluses which would be ex- 
ported in the life of the act which 
runs for a period of three years. 

Erroneously, it has been concluded 
that the 700 million dollar authoriza- 
tion was to be disbursed in equal 
parts in a three year period. That 
error appears to have arisen from 
other legislation which failed of pas- 
sage which did split the disbursement 
into three equal annual parts. 

There is no specific instruction in 
the law as to rate of disbursement 
It is clear that CCC could dispose 
of the entire 700 million dollar au- 


thorization in one month if possible. 
The only specific instruction of Con- 
gress in this regard is that the 700 
million may only be distributed until 
June 30, 1957. 

However, it is improbable that any 
breath-taking pace of disposal such 
as 90 day or six month period will 
occur. 

But, with USDA intent on elimi- 
nating surpluses and removing dras- 
tic controls over basic farm crops 
as well as other restraints on farmers, 
it would seem likely that CCC will 
push its authority as rapidly as pos- 
sible and, if necessary, ask another 
Congress for a further grant of funds 
to keep surplus supplies moving. 

The revolving fund aspect of the 
present law might, however, make 
that possibility unnecessary. 

Obstacles Cited 

While the entire export trade sees 
in this law an entering wedge to 
expanded business opportunity, there 
are certain government red-tape ob- 
stacles which must be faced and 
overcome. Namely, the State Depart- 
ment is ordered by the chief execu- 
tive to make basic negotiations with 
foreign governments for sale of agri- 
cultural surpluses for foreign cur- 
rencies, 

The State Department is given a 
five point limitation which requires 
it (1) to insure that sales for for- 
eign currencies will not disrupt 
world prices; (2) to take steps to 
insure that such sales will be made 
through private trade both with re- 
spect to CCC-owned surpluses and 
privately-owned stocks; (3) to insure 
that consideration be given to the 
use of foreign currencies obtained by 
surplus sale for development and ex- 
pansion of foreign markets, with em- 
phasis on undeveloped and new mar- 
ket areas; (4) to restrict resale or 
trans-shipment of U.S. surpluses to 
other countries, and (5) to give any 
friendly foreign nation maximum op- 
portunity to purchase the surpluses 
now available from U.S. agricultural 
supplies. 

One of the major problems in these 
negotiations between the State De- 
partment and the foreign nations is 
that of use by the U.S. of foreign 
currencies obtained through sale of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses. The for- 
eign country must agree on the use 
U.S. intends to make of its currency. 

This was the major problem facing 
Foreign Operations Administration 
last year when it was required to 
finance exports of U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under the pro- 
visions of Mutual Security Act, Sec- 
tion 550. Working with and through 
the State Department, FOA evolved 
an effective technique which, it is 
understood, will be adopted by USDA 
when it starts to handle its sales. 
The same letter of credit and deposit 
of foreign currency techniques will 
be used according to government 
officials. 

Time Lag Seen 


It may be readily seen that even 
by following the successful tech- 
niques developed by FOA there will 
be a time lag as the State Depart- 
ment completes government-to-gov- 


ernment negotiations. However, there 
may in special instances be greater 
speed than indicated on the surface. 
It is reported that the U.S. officials 
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in Western Germany have asked that 
action be taken promptly for a sub- 
stantial quantity of U.S. wheat and 
a large quantity of frozen eggs. 

In this connection it is learned 
that USDA, in preparing its list of 
surplus agricultural commodities, has 
included in addition to its own in- 
ventory the following other agricul- 
tural surpluses: frozen and dried eggs, 
hides, rice, apples and citrus fruits. 
It is also understood that grain sor- 
ghums will be on the surplus com- 
modity list. 

Unless the administration is en- 
tirely inept in its handling of this 
law, it will probably move heaven and 
earth to get frozen eggs moving 
under the provisions of this law since 
the country egg price is at a dis- 
couragingly low level, a_ condition 
which is anything but satisfactory as 
election nears. 

At USDA officials feel that 
the international complications 
solved, barter deals with CCC 
be the first transactions of 
consequence. Up to this time it is 
not believed that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has submitted its 
complete list of strategic materials 
upon which most barter deals have 
been based in the past year. 


until 

are 
may 
major 
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U.S. Leads in IWA Sales of Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—In the flour col- 
umn of the International Wheat 
Council sales ledger for the 1954-55 
IWA crop year, the U.S. is far out in 
front of Canada in reported flour sales 
through Sept. 3. For the year to 
that date, U.S. flour sales were about 
three times those of Canada. 

On the other hand, Canadian wheat 
sales were comfortably out in front 
of those by the U.S., with recorded 
sales for the same period showing 
Canada with almost a 2 to 1 lead over 
the U.S. 

Later figures from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the week end- 
ing Sept. 14 disclosed no major shift 
in this sales pattern. (See table on 
page 22.) 

Through Sept. 3, U.S. sales un- 
der the IWA totaled 467,200 metric 
tons. Flour sales in the same period 
totaled 109,100 metric tons in wheat 
equivalent, Canadian wheat sales to- 





Steps Being Taken to Carry 
Out Surplus Disposal Plan 


WASHINGTON—-Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, reports 


that steps are being taken by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
carry out its responsibilities under 


the new 
(Also see 
page 12.) 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is au- 
thorized to use its funds and com- 
modities in carrying out purposes 
of the act over a three-year period. 
Title I provides for sales for foreign 
currencies of surplus agricultural 
commodities and products thereof. 
Title II, to be administered by the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
authorizes use of CCC stocks for re- 
lief assistance to friendly foreign peo- 
ple. The program under Title I will 
be carried under supervision of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

A list of commodities and products 
eligible for sale under Title I is to be 
issued soon. 

Preliminary 
way with 


surplus disposal 
accompanying 


program. 
story on 


under 
con- 


discussions 
foreign governments 
cerning the kinds and amounts of 
commodities buyers in their coun- 
tries may want to buy, Mr. Benson 
said. He said the first purchases will 
be authorized within the next few 
weeks 

General policy calls for sa'es to be 
made through private trade channels. 
The participating countries will de- 
posit to the account of the U.S., in 
foreign currency, the equivalent of 
the sale price at an agreed exchange 
rate. The conditions and precedures 
governing the submission of applica- 
tions to purchase commodities, the 
issuance of authorizations to pur- 
chase, and the financing of the sale 
and exportation of the commodities 
through private trade channels are 
incorporated in a general regulation 
which will be issued soon after con- 
sultation with trade groups. 

The act authorizes sale of surplus 
commodities from CCC stocks and 
also from private stocks in the case 
of commodities which CCC cannot 
supp!y. In some cases, Mr. Benson 
said, privately owned stocks of com- 
modities which CCC is in a position 


are 


to supply may also be exported under 
arrangements whereby the exporter 
procures comparable or equivalent 
stocks from CCC. The methods of 
financing and requirements governing 
export of private stocks will be de- 
scribed in the general regulation. 

Mr. Benson noted that the US. 
cannot authorize individual business 
firms to make foreign currency sales 
nor will USDA buy foreign currencies 
acquired by commercial firms. All au- 
thorizations for foreign countries to 
buy commodities will be publicly an- 
nounced in order to give U.S. firms 
an opportunity to seek business on a 
competitive basis. No business can be 
transacted until agreements have 
been concluded between the U.S. and 
participating governments covering 
the standards and safeguards re- 
quired by law. 

Foreign buyers will pay in their 
currency for any commodities pur- 
chased. The U.S. will use the cur- 
rency for agricultural market de- 
velopment, strategic material pur- 
chases and other purposes. 

Primary responsibility for negotiat- 
ing basic agreements has been as- 
signed to the Department of State 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Marks 50 Years 


GREENSBURG, IND.—-Otto Howe, 
treasurer of Garland Mills, Inc., is 
marking his 50th anniversary with 
the milling industry in Greensburg. 

In recognition of his long service 
with the present company and former 
corporations operating the milling 
business here, he was presented a 
gift by Orlando A. Church and Ray F. 
Sopher, officials of the company. 
Light refreshments were served at 
the plant following the presentation. 

Mr. Howe became an employe of 
the Garland Milling Co. Sept. 13, 





1904. For many years he was in 
charge of office operations of the 
firm. 


When the present company, Gar- 
land Mills, Inc., was organized on 
Aug. 20, 1948, he was designated as 
treasurer. 


taled 754,200 tons, and 
sales totaled 39,000 tons. 


the flour 

Here are the breakdowns for U.S. 
wheat and flour sales through Sept. 3, 
in metric tons in wheat equivalent: 


Wheat— Austria, 10,700; Belgium, 10,- 
200; Bolivia, 2,000; Brazil, 200,000; 


Cuba, 8,500; Germany, 139,200; Neth 
erlands, 16,800; Norway, 4,100; Port- 
ugal, 19,800; South Africa, 55,900. 
Flour—Belgium, 1,200; Bolivia, 200; 
Costa Rica, 3,900; Cuba, 5,700; Do- 
minican Republic, 200; Ecuador, 100; 
El Salvador, 2,700; Guatemala, 26,- 
000; Haiti, 1,600; Honduras, 100; Ice- 
land, 100; Indonesia, 200; Lebanon, 
1,400; Liberia, 100; Netherlands, 22,- 
300; Nicaragua, 400; Norway, 14,- 
300; Panama, 600; Philippines, 15,- 
000; Portugal, 7,000; Venezuela, 6,000. 
Here are the breakdowns for Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour sales under 
the IWA through Sept. 3, in metric 
tons in wheat equivalent: Wheat 
Austria, 19,600; Belgium, 86,300; Ger- 
many, 164,800; Ireland, 16,000; Israel, 
19,500; Japan, 95,700; Netherlands, 
100,100; Norway, 11,900; South Afri- 
ca, 152.400; Yugoslavia, 87,900. Flour 
Belgium, 7,800; Costa Rica, 800; 
Cuba, 700; Dominican Republic, 400; 
FE! Salvador, 200; Guatemala, 5,800; 


Haiti, 1,300; Iceland, 200; Nether- 
lands, 1,100; Nicaragua, 200; Panama, 
200, Philippines, 11,300; Portugal, 


100; Venezuela, 8,900. 

The latest USDA sales report shows 
that flour is again holding up more 
than its end of the exports undet 
IWA up to this time, with flour sales 
in terms of wheat about 20% of the 
total sales registered from the U.S, 


Unusual Sales 

And that percentage is calculated 
against some unusual wheat sales 
registered which normally might not 
be expected to occur except for signi- 
ficant exceptions made to foreign buy- 
ers by the USDA or emergency supply 
requirements and financing by U.S. 
sources. Swelling the U.S. wheat ex- 
port sales under IWA this year are 
two items one to Brazil of more 
than 7 million busheis and another 
of slightly more than 2 million bush- 
els to South Africa, If those two 
items were to be subtracted from 
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the U.S. wheat export total as ab- 
normal, the flour sales would actually 
represent nearly one third of the total 
business done under IWA this 
year to date. 

The cumulative Wheat Council bal- 
ance sheet on sales dated Sept. 3 re- 
veals some interesting connotations 
For example, Holland has been giv- 
ing Canada heavy preference as to 
wheat, whereas the U.S. share of the 
Dutch flour market far outstrips Ca- 
nadian sales, 

Norway is buying wheat more 
heavily in Canada than in the US,, 
but its flour purchases are heavily 
from the U.S, 

The Philippine flour business is 
about evenly divided between the U.S 
and Canada, as is that of Venezuela 


crop 


German Crop Losses 

This reporting situation may be 
sharply reversed within a few weeks, 
however, since reliable German 
sources now report heavy losses in 
the western German wheat crop both 
as to quantity and quality. 

Alfred C, Toepfer of Hamburg, in a 
report Sept. 14, says in part, “West- 
ern German crops have been damaged 
by the weather to a greater extent 
than for decades past. . . . Losses at 
home will require additional imports 
of bread grains, wheat and rye... . 
Under these circumstances it will not 
be possible to uphold regulations gov- 
erning the milling of domestic grains.” 

It has been learned in other quar- 
ters that the U.S. commissioner to 
Western Germany has reported to this 
government the need of wheat im- 
ports to that nation, and this may 
be among early deals made either 
under IWA or through the surplus 
disposal law. 


Sales Report 

USDA reported that during the pe- 
riod Sept. 8-14 the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 1,948,000 bu. 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1954-55 
year quotas. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the “1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 25,607,000 
bu. 





Capacity Troubles Hit German Milling | 


WASHINGTON — Flour consump- 
tion as reflected by bread sales ap- 
pears to be finding it tough going in 
Germany, according to reliable West- 
ern German trade reports received 
here last week. 

Alfred C. Toepfer, Hamburg 
porter-exporter, says in a_ report 
dated Sept. 14 in part as follows: 
“Owing to the well known decline in 
the consumption of bread and certain 
effects of the war and post-war pe- 
riod, the German milling trade is 
suffering from substantial excess ca- 
pacities. Full employment is, how- 
ever, a prerequisite to low prices and 
high, increasing output with an ade 
quate profit level. All parties con- 
cerned, including our great champion 
for a free economy, Prof. Erhard, 
agreed on the necessity of setting up 
a regulating cartel for a limited pe- 
riod an institution of which there 
are examples in other ‘liberal’ coun- 
tries. 

“However, this has been prevented 
for the time being by objections 
raised by the decartelization and in 
dustrial deconcentration group of the 
Allied High Commission. 

“What a discouragement to the 


im- 


German federal republic to still have 
to take orders in such a matter today, 
and how unrealistic and unbusiness- 
like of the Allied commission in face 
of the present political situation to in- 
terfere in details of this kind and to 
make a decision against the inten- 
tions of those involved,” 

In another section of the Toepfer 
report he notes that the decline in 
the Western German wheat harvest 
will make it necessary to relax regu- 
lations governing milling of domestic 
wheats, 


GREAD (68 THE STAFF OF Life® 


$5 Million Construction 


SACRAMENTO—Work has started 
on a $5,000,000 grain storage facility 
adjacent to the port of Stockton, 
Cal, 

The elevators with a capacity of 
750,000 bu. of rice in the first unit, 
are being constructed for the Pacific 
International Rice Mills, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Vegetable Oil 
Corp. 

The first unit, entailing an invest- 
ment of $250,000, is expected to be 
completed about Nov. 1, 
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Flour sales were light again last 
week as bakers continued to avoid 
booking at current price levels. 

Shipping directions were good, but 
bakers showed little or ho interest 
in entering the market for the time 
being 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 68% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 89% of four-day capacity 
the previous week. Sales by south- 
western mills, helped by an upturn 
in family flour business, averaged 
29% of capacity, compared with 18% 
the previous week. Soft wheat flour 
sales also were slow. 

The baking industry has been rapid- 
ly depleting hard winter flour sup- 
plies set up by big purchases in July, 
and many will have*to enter the mar- 
ket before the end of October. How- 
ever, prices were above the point 
at which anyone felt new business 
would develop. 

Most spring wheat flour buyers are 
well covered, and there was little 
interest in the marker, Business was 
limited to small fill-in sales, Family 
flour sales also were light, but di- 
rections on family as well as bakery 
flour were good. 

Soft wheat and other flour business 
in the central states also was slow. 
In the Pacifie Northwest, too, there 
was not a great deal of sales activity. 

From Canada it was reported that 
U.K. buying continued to be limited. 
Trinidad was calling for some quo- 
tations, but other outlets showed 
only minor interest, 

Interest in U.S. export flour was 
very light, but there were small lots 
sold to Latin America and there were 
some sales to the Netherlands. 

Flour production last week showed 
a marked increase. For the U.S. out- 
put averaged 95% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 85% the previous 
week. Output in all areas increased, 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was little buyer 
interest in the spring wheat flour 
market last week, and sales activity 
again was light. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 68% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 89% of four-day capacity 
the previous week and 75% of five- 
day capacity a year ago. ,. 

Shipping directions were good, but 
there was little in the way of new 
business. Many bakery flour buyers 
are pretty well covered ahead after 
booking in August, and they were 
not interested in spring wheat flour 
for the time being, 

There was some small fill-in and 
p.d.s, business last week, but that was 
about the extent of the sales as there 
was little action in the market on 
prices. It was believed that there 
would not be much buying unless 
prices worked lower, 

Wheat futures rose somewhat last 
week, but cash wheat was lower, 
and for the week bakery flour prices 
were off. 

There was no large scale sales ac- 
tivity in the family flour market, but 
directions continued good. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 105% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 116% of 
four-day capacity the previous week. 

Quotations Sept, 17: Standard 


patent $6.64, short patent $6.74, high 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Business Remains 
Slow; Directions Good 


gluten $7.19, family $6.74@7.85, first 
clear $6.11@6.46, whole wheat $6.54 
6.64, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: While flour business 
continued slow in the Southwest last 
week, there was a slight upturn in 
family flour sales which improved the 
selling average for the week to 29% 
of capacity. This compared with 18% 
in the previous week and 33% a year 
ago. Only about 9% of the week's 
volume was for export. 

Bakery sales averaged hardly half 
the week’s total business and most 
of the time ran around 15% of ca- 
pacity. The baking industry, and par- 
ticularly the chain groups, have been 
rapidly depleting the flour stocks set 
up by the large purchases last July, 
and a majority will have to purchase 
some flour before the end of October. 
A few may be forced into the market 
before that, Even those that appar- 
ently booked enough hard winters to 
last into next January, have been 
using more than usual of this type 
and have switched some of these 
bookings to spring wheat deliveries. 
They, too, will need more flour by 
November. 

Early last week it appeared that 
flour prices might be headed down- 
ward and were working close to a 
point where bakers would show some 
interest, but a sharp upturn in wheat 
quickly dissipated any possibility of 
business and prices now are 20 to 25c 
higher than the point at which the 
most optimistic think new business 
would develop. The bakers position 
is not a happy one right now with 
costs high all around, and few want 


to take on flour at present prices 
which would cinch a losing position 
at present bread price levels. 

Family flour sales showed a fair 
upswing for some mills, although the 
improvement could hardly be called 
general. Some companies made sub- 
stantial bookings to back up special 
sales programs under way. 

Export interest was practically nil. 
Small lots to Latin America and a 
scattered few sales to Holland com- 
prised the only interest. Although 
prompt shipment clears showed a 
slight weakness in spots, the market 
generally was rather tight. Volume 
of sales was relatively small and con- 
sisted chiefly of some bookings to 
blenders, but the supply picture was 
equally light particularly on high ash 
varieties. 

Shipping directions continue to roll 
in, and mills generally have plenty of 
orders for a normal run. A few have 
indicated the best volume of direc- 
tions for several weeks. 

Prices are practically 
from a week ago. 

Quotations, Sept. 17, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.15@6.20, standard 
95% patent $6.05@6.10, straight $64 
6.05; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.70, first clears $4.85@ 
5.20, second clears $4.65@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.15@4.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
27%, compared with 42% the preced- 
ing week and 15% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Sept. 17 were unchanged to 5¢ 


unchanged 


»sack higher, compared with the previ- 


ous week. 

Salina: Flour business was very 
slow last week, with prices about un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: There was a decided 
improvement in demand for mills of 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Blended Durum Products 
Continue Slow; Durum Unchanged 


Sales of blended durum 
continued slow last week. 

There was no change in the high 
durum wheat prices, and there was 
no market feature to bring a change 
in the buying picture for the durum 
blends. 

The supply situation among mac- 
aroni product manufacturers appar- 
ently varies considerably. Some still 
have supplies on mill books, while 
others operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. There was very little new book- 
ing last week, but some small orders 
continued to come in from manufac- 
turers in need of supplies. 

There did not appear to be anything 
in the market picture which would 
bring an immediate change in the 
buying situation. 

Blends of 25% durum and 75% 
hard wheat were in greater avail- 
ability than the 50-50 blends, which 
were not being offered by some mills 

Some macaroni manufacturers, it 
was reported, evidently were taking 
50-50 blends previously booked and 
doing their own additional blending 
with hard wheat. 

It was thought that the 50-50 
blends might be discontinued alto- 
gether in the future because of severe 
durum wheat shortage. 

Some of the durum crop in the 
northern North Dakota counties was 
still not harvested last week, and fre- 
quent rains were preventing the har- 
vesting work. 

Blends of 25% 


products 


durum granulars 


and 75% hard wheat were quoted 
Sept. 20 at about $7.75 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. The 50-50 blends were 
about a dollar higher. Semolina blends 
were 50 to 60¢ higher than the durum 
granular blends, 

Meanwhile, eastern trade reports 
indicated that activity in the mac- 
aroni products market last week was 
increased, with buyers covering needs 
before an expected increase in prices. 
The stronger macaroni market re- 
flected higher durum blend costs and 
increased demand with cooler weath- 
er. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 17 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


Ce Bs 2k 60004608 $4.20@4.35 
59 Ib 4.15 @4.30 
58 Ib 1.10@4.25 
By om sae 4.05@4.20 
56 Ib Terervety. 4.00@4.15 
55 Ib 3.90 @ 4.05 
54 Ib —erery 3.80@3.95 
3 Ib ee cr ere 3.69@3.85 
52 Ib 3.69@3.75 
Se Ek aseap eben 3.45 @3.65 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


eapacity, In sacks based on five-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Rept 13-47 168,500 178,386 105 
revious week 168,500 *173,551 102 
Year ago 168.500 183.893 108 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 17, 1954 1,679, 46 

luly 1-Sept. 18, 1953 1,898,287 


*Revised 
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Easier Trend in 


Millfeed Noted; 
Demand Limited 


Interest in millfeed in major mar- 
ket centers was rather light last 
week, and prices for the most part 
were somewhat softer. Adequate off- 
erings and other factors led to easier 
bran prices in the Southwest, al- 
though shorts were a little stronger. 
In the Northwest, prices were about 
steady to easier, reflecting slow de- 
mand. In some areas, however, values 
were higher. 

Formula feed business about held 
its own in the Northwest last week 
and in some cases showed mild im- 
provement. Some plants stepped up 
operations a little. 

Depressed egg prices continued to 
hurt sales of laying feeds as farm- 
ers tended to use more home grown 
grains for their flocks. Turkey feed, 
however, held up well in spite of 
heavy early marketings. Volume is 
about over the peak, but the large 
crop this year and expanded broiler 
cperations promise a good movement 
of these feeds for some time to come. 

Dairy feed business varied among 
the different manufacturers, with the 
majority noting a fairly good pickup 
for spot supplies. Others said cur- 
rent demand was off but that book- 
ings for later delivery were large. 

Hog feed business remains quite 
satisfactory. 

Early last week many southwestern 
feed manufacturers thought the fall 
upswing was finally getting under way 
as sales picked up considerably over 
the previous week. But later this buy- 
ing interest faded out, possibly be- 
cause of the sharp break in protein 
feeds, particularly soybean meal, and 
at the week end feed volume was 
again on a “slow” basis in most cases. 

The week in aggregate was better 
than the previous one. Mills said sales 
gains were moderate in net sum, al- 
though a few indicated substantial 
enlargement of bookings. 

Dairy feeds are by far the dullest 
department now, which is puzzling in 
view of the poor grass situation and 
normal fall pickup in milk prices. 
Although hog feed business is good 
generally and much better than last 
year, it has fallen far short of what 
feed manufacturers had expected in 
view of the favorable price ratios and 
the normal desire to get hogs to mar- 
ket early. 

Beef cattle feed sales began to pick 
up in one area this week, chiefly with 
the range stockmen who did some 
fairly substantial forward booking. 

Poultry feed sales are good in the 
turkey and broiler departments but 
are lagging greatly in the egg feed 
division. 

Millfeed production by millsin the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,324 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,657 in the 
previous week and 51,078 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
541,295 tons as compared with 534,- 
601 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago 

BREAD i8 THE BSTAFF OF LiFe 
BUGS APLENTY 

There are 86,000 named species of 
insects in the U.S. Ten thousand of 
these are considered “public enemies.” 
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Wheat Futures 





Prices 


Show Mixed Changes 


Marked Deterioration in Canadian Crop 
Noted; Cash Wheat Values Mostly Lower 


Wheat futures prices at major mar- 
kets showed mixed changes last week. 
Prices at Kansas City were down 
about *% to 24e¢, while at Minneapo- 
lis there were gains of 1% to almost 


5¢ bu. At Chicago prices were from 
2¢ lower to about 1¢ higher. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 17 were: Chicago—September 


$2.15'42 42.16, December $2.19%@ \%, 


March $2.21% @2.22%, May $2.18% 
@2.19; Minneapolis September 
$2.53%, December $2.43%, May 
$2.38'2; Kansas City September 


$2.27% @%, December $2.28% @ 2.29, 
March $2.29%%, May $2.22%. 

Early this week there were addi- 
tional in wheat futures. 

Strengthening factors in the spring 
wheat and other markets during the 
week were the reports of deteriora- 
tion in the Canadian crop, unfavor- 
able harvesting weather and the pre- 
vious weekend's reduced crop esti- 
mate. Weakening factors at Kansas 
City and elsewhere included the slow 
flour business and rather light export 
business. The cash wheat trend gen- 
erally was lower. 


losses 


The Canadian wheat crop was of- 
ficially estimated at 378 million bush- 
els, compared with the August esti- 
mate of 513 million and the 1953 crop 
of 614 million. Subsequently, private 
reports indicated additional deterior- 
ation because of wet and cold weather 
and rust damage. Weighing against 
this was knowledge of the big carry- 
over. 

The national average support level 
for the 1955 U.S. crop was set at a 


minimum of $2.06 bu., based on 
8212% of the current parity price. 
The national average support rate 


for the 1954 crop was $2.24 bu. In 
the new non-commercial wheat area, 
covering 12 states, wheat will be sup- 
ported on the basis of 75% of the full 
support level. The initial “set-aside” 
of wheat has been established at 400 
million bushels. This will be excluded 
from computation of carryover for 
determining supports but will be in- 
cluded in computations of total sup- 
plies for purposes of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 


Flour buyers continued to resist 
current price levels, and with sup- 
plies on the books, they refrained 


from any extensive buying. Shipping 
directions, however, were good. 

Export business included sales of 
wheat to Brazil and Germany, but it 
was from government stocks and 
therefore not so much of a market 
factor. 

Cash wheat values at Minneapolis 
were mostly lower, particularly on 
higher protein. During the week the 
basis was changed from the Septem- 
ber to the December future. The cash 
wheat trend at Kansas City was low- 
er, but premiums were higher for 
higher protein wheat. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 12.7 million bushels for the 
week ended Sept.16, compared with 
11.6 million bushels the previous 
week and 10.3 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. At Min- 
neapolis, receipts of all classes to- 
taled 2,439 cars, of which 150 were 
Duluth receipts to- 


for CCC account 
taled 2,573 cars 

With new flour business slack and 
unloadings 


at mill elevators some- 





what impeded by the _ seasonally 
heavy movement, demand for cash 
wheat slackened somewhat. This was 
especially true when the September 
delivery c'imbed to a premium of 10¢ 
or more over the December delivery 
price. This situation was reflected in 
a lower trading basis for cash wheat 
as compared with the futures in the 
13% protein and higher brackets. On 
September 16 trading ranges on No. 
1 Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring with 58 lb. test 
weight ran as follows: Ordinary 2@ 
4¢ over September, 12% protein 3G 
7¢ over, 13% protein 12@17¢ over, 
14% protein 20@26¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 28@35¢ over, 16% protein 38@ 
45¢ over. Test weight premiums ran 
2¢ for each pound over 58 while dis- 
counts were 3@7¢ for each pound 
under 58. Minneapolis September 
wheat advanced 2%¢ for the week. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.51%. 
and the durum 10.95%. 

Bids for cash durum wheat re- 
mained unchanged. Offerings were 
limited and there was a fairly steady 
demand with most mills showing buy- 
ing interest. The real light test 
weight cars, that is under 50 Ib., 
moved slowly except at very sharp 
discounts. 

The following table shows the test 
weight premium and discount scale 
for cash spring wheat at Minneapolis 
on Sept. 17: 


OD OF ws ew dbacniveesas 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib 7¢ discount 
55 Ib 12¢ discount 
54 Ib 17¢ discount 
53 Ib 22¢ discount 
BS Sy .we-c00s 2080" 27¢ discount 
51 tb 32¢ discount 
50 Ib 37¢ discount 
Discounts 
Test weight-—-5@7¢ each Ib. under 560 Ib. 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
then 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Basis Future December Wheat $2.43% 
No, 1 Northern or 1 DNS 58 Ib. 


(ordinary wee ewes @606% -$2.55% @2.56% 
12% Protein pestes's -«+ 2.556% @2.57% 
13% Protein : 2.62% @2.67% 
14% Protein 2.69% @ 2.76% 
15% Protein 177% @2R4% 
16% Protein STH W2.94% 

Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
uy % 


Two points were significant in the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City 
last week. The first was the fact that 
stocks of good milling types with 
approved origins were becoming low, 
and as a consequence premiums for 
higher protein milling wheat strength- 
ened. On the other hand, there was 
little demand for the standard grades 
as export merchandise had little for- 
eign business to work with. 

Another point was the switch from 
September to December hard for the 
base price of cash wheat. At the same 
time ordinary premiums faded away 
and became discounts again as was 
the case early in the crop. 

The range for ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat was 144¢ under 
the December hard to 1¢ over. For 
12.50% intermediate protein the 
range was 5 to 38¢ over, and for 
14.00% it was 12 to 44¢ over. The 
basic future opened last week at 
$2.30% and closed on Sept. 20 at 
$2.28% . Thus in general the trend was 
weaker in cash wheat, with high pro- 
tein good milling varieties persistent- 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


; Flour production in principal manufacturin 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of produ 


x areas by mille reporting currently The 


ection to capacity and to the 


in 
total estimated 





output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Sept. 13-17, *Previous Sept. 14-18, Sept. 15.18, Sept. 16-20 
1964 week 1953 1952 1951 

Northwest 692,382 672,318 796,140 846,589 
Southwest 1,245,421 1,136,284 1,21 1,232,637 1,322,800 
Buffalo iokvhnna 667,420 468,046 537,266 492,362 
Central and Southeast 548,869 465,801 670,272 630,723 
North Pacific Coast 290,374 58,777 104,992 299,078 
Totals 3,344,466 3,000,226 3,454,644 t.441,246 S.402,442 
Percentage of total U.S output 76 76 76 76 76 


*Revised 





Crop year flour production 








Percentage of capacity operated in 56-day week July 1 to 
Sept. 13-17, Prev. Sept. 14-18, Sept. 15-19, Bept. 16-20, Bept. 17, Sept, 18 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest o4 92 103 96 107 7 Ong 
South west 96 87 93 89 97 13,345,546 
Buffalo ° - 121 102 125 116 107 6,698,02% 
Central and 8. E 81 69 3 84 79 6,921,650 6,276,407 
N. Pacific Coast 83 74 $1 83 83 3,224,008 2,974,201 
Totals 96 85 9s 93 95 36,128,659 35,916,271 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % nu 
capacity output tivity eapacity output tivity 
Sept, 13-17 279,850 87 Sept. 13-17 383,600 269,702 +4 
Previous week 279,850 &3 Previous week 232,600 °238,981 103 
Year ago 274.850 101 Year ago q f 297,742 105 
Two years azo 340.600 91 lwo years ago 308,103 109 
Five-year average 97 Five year average 101 
Ten-year average 98 TeN-YOAr AVETAKO «++ esseeeeeees, 96 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Inclading Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % a 

capacity output tivity 
Sept 13-17 1,021,350 1,001,485 gu 
Previous week 1,021,350 902,990 a9 
Year ago 1,021,350 7 92 
Two year 10. 1,019,750 91 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average 100 


CENTRAL 
Mills in 


AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 








Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ar 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 13-17 671,400 548,869 81 
Previous week 671,400 165 69 
Year ago 671,000 93 
Two years ago 671,400 84 
Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average 83 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
eutput tivity 
Sept. 13-17 567,420 121 
Previous week 168,046 102 
Year ago 576,122 125 
Two years ago 159,800 537,265 116 
Five-year average 112 
Ten-year average 109 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

f-day week leur % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Rept 13-17 481,250 $33,370 90 
Previous week 481,250 "452.500 go 
Year ago 646,260 160,814 96 
Two years ago 652,000 488,037 sy 
Vive-year average aa 
‘Ten-year average an 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
i-day week Miour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Sept, 13-17 215,000 190,374 RR 
Previous week 215,000 *163,348 76 
Year ago 230,000 174,428 81 
‘Two years ago 220,000 192,299 a8 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 84 

*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Sept 13-17 133,000 106,000 76 
Previous week 133,000 95,429 70 
Year ago 133,200 108,278 79 
Two years ago 122,000 112,633 RS 
Five-year average KG 
Ten-year average &7 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week er 
with season total of (1) principal mills In Ne 
of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the ba 
South west* North 

Weekly Crop year Weekly ¢ 


production todate production 








iding Sept. 17, and prior two weeks, together 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
sis of 72% flour extraction 

west* Buffalot Combined** 
jrop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date production to date 





146,385 10,132 113,488 49,324 641,295 
9,100 146,657 
10,503 61,382 
156.027 11,117 108,336 61,078 634,601 
167,970 9,864 in! 61,571 576,193 
169,649 9,970 1 63,616 665,384 
169,224 10,011 1 49,892 679,620 
TAll mills, tRevised 





Sept, 13-17 281,422 13,973 
Prey week 113,568 
Two wks. ago .. 14,907 
1953 270,228 16,444 
1952 293,197 16,730 
1951 266,511 16,858 
1950 306,679 13,931 
*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity 
ly firm. 

Receipts last week totaled 848 
cars, against 798 in the previous 
week and 843 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 17 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $ 7@2.77 
No Dark and Hard 126@2.76% 
No lark and Hard 2.25@2.741 
No. 4 lark and Hard 4@2.724 
No. 1 Red 2.25@2 

No Red 2.24@ 6% 
Ne Red 2.23@2.25% 
No. 4 Red 22.24% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No, 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Sept. 20 at $2.5702.58 bu., with 
13% protein at a 1@2¢ premium. De 
mand was almost nonexistent, and 
there was practically no business 






Japan came into the market in the 
Pacific Northwest at the end of the 
week and bought five cargoes and one 
parcel of white wheat for October 
shipment. This was the first appear- 
ance of Japanese buyers in some time 
Other than that, there is little busi- 
ness going on. Wheat is rapidly go- 
ing under loan and there is little 
free wheat available. Prices have 
firmed up due to poor harvesting 
weather. In some areas, particularly 
North Idaho, a large share of the 
crop is unharvested, due to rains, 
and the same condition is true west 
of the Cascades. Unharvested winter 
and spring wheat, however does not 
cut much of a loss compared to the 
entire crop of the Pacific Northwest 
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By HARVEY E. YANTIS 
and DON E, ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Over 800 
deleyates gathered at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel Sept. 19-21 for the 58th 
annual convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn, to hear 
a program largely devoted to farm 
legislation in 1955 and its effects on 
the grain and allied trades. The Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. was host 
to the national group. 

A prediction that government loans 
and support prices for grains will con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future was 
made by Frank A. Theis, president, 
Simonds, Shields, Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, veteran grain trade 
leader who is highly respected for his 
keen insight into industry economics 
and who years ago forecast much of 
the government intervention that has 
developed in the grain trade. 

“There may be, almost certainly 
will be, changes in those support levels 
as between political administrations, 
and as between series of good and 
bad years in grain production,” he 
stated. “In my humble opinion, we 
should forecast our future on the 
basis of continued support prices, 
through loans and purchases by gov- 
ernment, for producers’ grain. 

“There will be trouble,” he con- 
tinued, “And more quickly than some 
of us have expected, in the full use 
of commercial warehouse space, espe- 
cially in the corn areas where there 
is such a huge concentration of gov- 
ernment temporary facilities. We may 
expect compliance with government's 
pledge to use commercial space in 
preference to government-owned fa- 
cilities, but my own unwilling con- 
viction is that we will have to make 
a fight of it to maintain that govern- 
ment commitment, 

“There is, in my opinion, a virtual 
end to the long-continued purchase of 
temporary storage facilities by gov- 
ernment, I think the end, also, is in 
sight of the government program of 
guaranteed occupancy of new facili- 
ties. For the moment, under present 


government administration, there is 
retirement of government 


a steady 


Frank A.* Theis 
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Grain and Feed Dealers 
Look Closely at Farm Future 
During 58th Convention 


pr’ oe 








R. F. Cunningham 


agencies from grain activities 
compete with private business. 


that 


Little Hope For Exports 


“There is not much hope for ade 
quate future exports of surpluses in- 
herent in our present rate of grain 
production,” Mr. Theis continued 
“Some improvement will be seen the 
next year as we agree to trade for 
soft currencies, but the world has a 
tremendous overhang of grain sur 
pluses, mainly wheat, and we are not 
the only nation that will be eager to 
export at a price, even at any price 

“Here at home I think we shall see 
for some years ahead a growing com- 
petition of truck transportation 
against rail transportation and a 
steadily increasing inland water 
movement of grain, In the grain busi- 
ness, aS in many other American 
trade groups, there will be a tenden- 
cy to concentrate operation of grain 
distribution in larger and stronget 
hands, with the growth going to the 
centralized cooperatives and to the 
integrated corporations, and away 
from the smaller independents. There 
is now and will continue, a steady 
shift away from the small country 
elevator of 25,000 to 40,000 bu. ca 
pacity, and toward the subterminal! 
of 250,000 bu. and more capacity. Fast 
combining, boxcar shortages, hard 
surfaced roads and huge trucks are 
rapidly bringing this about in some 
areas. 

“For myself,” Mr. Theis concluded, 
“I think the grain business is a good 
and honorable business. I shall be a 


grain man for the rest of my life, 
and in spite of my own doubts, | 
somehow feel that our sons and 


grandsons will find a modest reward 
in the business. 

“It is our obligation now to fight 
to preserve for them an economy that 
is still sound and enduring 

“I sincerely feel that the oppor- 
tunity has arrived for us to success 
fully take back into strong hands o! 
responsible men of our trade, the 
operation of a grain marketing sys 
tem that already is admittedly the 
best on earth, with the lowest 
between producers and consumers 

R,. F, Cunningham, R. F. Cunning 
ham & Co., New York, was reelected 
president of the G&FDNA, as were, 


cost 


E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., De- 
eatur, Ill., first vice president; Joe 
B. Gregg, Morrison - Gregg - Mitchell 
Grain Co., Kansas City, second vice 
president; and Madison Clement, 
Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas, 
third vice president. 

Mr. Cunningham, in his president’s 
message, told the delegates that the 
national association was in good fi- 
nancial status, with about $2,000 
more than a year ago in the treasury 
balance. He reviewed the actions tak- 
en by the association on assignments 
made a year ago and paid high trib- 
ute to the staff members and special 
committees for their aggressiveness 
and unselfish loyalty. The recent 
downtrend in membership has been 
halted, he said, with a marked in- 
crease in the past few months. 


Value of Cooperation 


Mr. Cunningham emphasized the 
importance of collective representa- 
tion on industry affairs through as- 
sociations. “We can't help but be con- 
scious of the dangers that exist in 
today’s world,” he said. “Each day we 
find new problems which confront us 
as citizens in a war-like world. We in 
business have cause to fear war. We 
know from bitter experience that 
many of the problems that confront 
us today are the result of emergency 
action engendered by, or as an after- 
math of war 

“During these dangerous days we 
know that people are easily excited, 
and some politicians will make the 
most of this excitement. In the next 
six weeks we will have a very bitter 
political campaign——and our business, 
like many others, will be drawn into 
the political argument. As a trade, 
we should try to be ready to promptly 
answer such criticisms where our 
trade is involved on a national scale. 
Personally, I have been encouraged 


the past year by the more under- 
standing attitude between govern- 
ment and our trade. Let’s hope it 


continues.” 


1955 Legislation Examined 

An outstanding session on the pro- 
gram was a panel discussion of farm 
legislation for 1955 moderated by Mr. 
Evans with R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Marvin McLain, 
director, Grain division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington, 


D.C.; and Dr. George Montgomery, 
professor, economics and _ sociology, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Kansas, as panel members 

Mr. McLain, in answer to one ques- 
tion, stated that everyone in his de- 
partment is pretty much in 
ment that grain warehousing space 
should not be over-built and that in 
his opinion, the amount of space com- 
pleted, under construction or under 
commitment was adequate now. He 
also emphasized his personal opinion 
that in the event there 
plus of storage space, privately owned 
space should be used by the govern- 
ment first. 


agree- 


Was a sur- 


To another question, Mr. McLain 
answered that he believed exports of 
wheat were about the only way out 
of the present troublesome surplus 
problem. He said that the Secretary 
of Agriculture was of that opinion 
also and was at present striving to 
explore all export outlets. 

Mr 


possible 
McLain added that the export 


solution would not be an easy one, 
since Canada and Australia also are 
faced with heavy export surpluses 


and even some of the deficit import 
nations are anxious to build up their 
own wheat production. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is quite concerned over the dur- 
um wheat situation and intends to do 
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something about getting more produc- 
tion of this macaroni type wheat, Mr. 
McLain said. To facilitate this, it will 
require some changes in the farm 
laws, he said, but recommendations 
have been made along this line to 
Congress and if they are approved 
there will be no restrictions on durum 
acreage. 

Answering a question on CCC ac- 
tivities in the grain trade, Mr. Wood- 
worth said that many in the grain 
trade think that the government is 
dealing and trading in surpluses only 
and that the trade is handling a larg- 
er volume of grain than ever be- 
fore because of government’s activi- 
ties. “It is a system which breeds 
on itself,” he said, “with everything 
going into government hands and gov- 
ernment moving everything out rath- 
er than the trade doing the job. 

“Moving CCC grain via commer- 
cial channels is a misnomer,” Mr. 
Woodworth said. ‘Commercial chan- 
nels to the trade means buying and 
selling, not the use solely of com- 
mercial warehouse facilities. It in- 
cludes the country elevator as a mer- 
chant, the commission man, the ter- 
minal merchandiser, and all those 
who historically and previously have 
competitively moved the nation’s 
grain crops through channels of com- 
petitive distribution. 

“Commodity Credit Corp. was set 
up to be just that—a credit agency,” 
Mr. Woodworth continued. “Its name 
is not Commodity Merchandising 
Corp. As a credit agency it should 
not engage in merchandising. It 
should get out at the point it got 
in. It should issue no loading or- 
ders. It should have its merchandis- 
ing done by those qualified to do the 
job. I repeat—the machinery is avail- 
able through this legislation for the 
CCC to get out of one important 
phase of the grain business, if they 
choose to do so.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GMI, General Foods Corp. 
Plan Pancake Promotion 


NEW YORK—General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis and General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N.Y., will combine their 
efforts for a national pancakes-and- 
syrup promotion during October 
which will include a consumer premi- 
um offer of a hot syrup and melted 
butter server set. 

Magazines, newspapers, radio and 
TV will be used in the promotion of 
Bisquick and Log Cabin Syrup 
Beatrice Foods will also tie in with 
magazine ads featuring its Meadow 
Gold Butter along with syrup as top- 
ping for pancakes. 

Ads, recipes and display materials 
for grocers will push a new recipe 
idea for “puff pancakes” with syrup 
and butter. 

Ads will be carried in national 
magazines during October and in 
November issues of store-distributed 
magazines. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 








Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 11 
195 and Sept 13, 1953 is reported to the 
Grain Branch of the & Market 
ing Administration of the U8, Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (9000's omitted) 

Canadian 

Americat in bond— 

Sept Sept Sept Sept 

11 1 11 l 

1954 1953 1954 195 

When 1 1 ) 1 9 
(‘o 16,914 8 

at 1 i 
I 1 1 
Ita 18,4 13 is f 

Sto f U.S. bonded grain in store and 
sfloat ' tnadian market Sept 11 fis 
ure for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
1.810 (646) bu 








Move over,’ 















We have as many colors as you 
... and MORK PATTERNS! 


Women who buy feed and flour in dress print bags 
for home sewing want lots of color... 


lots of smart, new, attractive patterns. 


That’s why so many mills use BEMIS DRESS PRINT 
BAGS ~— gay, tub-fast colors ... smart new designs 
from top New York fashion artists... 


print patterns suitable for all home sewing needs. 


hy 
svsna4 


Get the complete story about Bemis 
Dress Prints from your Bemis Man. 


Bemis 


General Offices « St. Louis 2, Missouri 











Checklist for Giving 


MERICANS are the most gener- 
ous people in the world. Some- 
times, however, in these days of con- 


stant appeals to the pocketbook it 
is diffleult to know how to be gener- 
ous and still give fairly and intelli- 
gently. Here are some don'ts and do's 
to help you in your planning: 

DON’T give in response to letters 
which inelude unordered tickets or 
merchandise. You are not, legally, 
obligated to return or pay for these. 

DON’T be intimidated by street 
solicitors who push a canister in your 
way 

DON’T respond to telephone ap- 
peals from someone you do not know 
personally F 

DON’T give to just anyone who 
rings your doorbell. 

DO use your head and heart to- 
gether so that each contribution you 
make from your hard-earned income 
will be intelligently planned and 
thoughtfully given for the good of 
all 

DO decide what percentage of your 
total yearly income you want to 
share with others. 

DO remember you can deduct up 
to 15% for income tax purposes. 

DO make a contributions budget 
for the year. Some churches recom- 
mend the Biblical rule of tithing 
(10% of income) for contributions. 

DO make a list of the causes which 
appeal most strongly to you and as- 
sign each a suitable percentage of 
the total. It might go something like 
this: 


FOR MY CHURCH % 


(Regular sabbath col'ections plus 
a reserve for special church ap- 
peals) 


FOR MY COMMUNITY UNITED 
CAMPAIGN coe ® 


(It's impossible to know every- 
thing about every local and na- 
tional health, recreation and fam- 
ily welfare agency. To give a fair 
share for the support of the im- 
portant ones, contribute each 
year to the Community Chest or 
United Fund. The many agencies 
included in its goal are budgeted 
and administered by competent 
citizen volunteers whose judg- 
ment can be trusted, Pay in full 
or pledge monthly or quarterly 
payments or enlist in your firm's 
payro | deduction plan, whichever 
you prefer) 


FOR PERSONAL CHARITIES 
AND MISCELLANEOUS’ CON- 
TRIBUTIONS ‘Gen Oe 

(A “stand-by” fund to help 


friends and relatives in time of 
emergency; to contribute’ to 
schools, universities and profes- 
sional groups, and for unforeseen 
special appeals that may come 
up: a friend's pet charity, a new 
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hospital, a summer camp, a club 

project) 
WHEN IN DOUBT AS TO THE 
MERIT OF AN APPEAL CHECK 
WITH YOUR TOWN'S CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, BETTER BUSI 
NESS BUREAU, COMMUNITY 
WELFARE COUNCIL, COMMUN- 
ITY CHEST OR UNITED FUND. 


& & & THE SO-CALLED FARM 
PROBLEM — We hear a great deal 
from time to time about the so-called 
“farm riddle” or “farm problem” — 
rather meaningless terms at best. 
Actually there is no single over-all 
problem any more than there is a 
single solution. It is not as simple 
as all that. Problems of agriculture 
are changing ones: they are numer- 
ous and they vary from year to year 
in nature and degree. & “% “ The 
wheat farmer, whose principal in- 
come is derived from wheat, may 
see his problem as one of storage 
or marketing or price. The rancher’s 
problem may be one of feed for the 
stock he raises or the outbreak of 
some disease, such as foot and mouth 
disease or, again, the level of live- 
stock prices. The dairyman may be 
concerned with high costs of pro- 
duction and high wages or perhaps 
the declining per capita consumption 
of butter, % % All these, and 
many more, are very real problems 
for the sections of agriculture con- 
cerned, but many of them are tem- 
porary problems and in themselves 
they do not constitute a threat to 
Canadian agriculture as a whole. It 
is only when a sufficient number of 
factors combine to affect a sufficient 
number of farmers in common that 
we have something approaching a 
genuine farm problem. We do not 
appear to have reached that point 


as yet, but as the agricultural econ- 
omy shifts, as shift it must, from 
one of practically unlimited post-war 
demands and relatively high prices 
to one that is geared to meet the 
more moderate demands of peace- 
time at somewhat lower price levels, 
there is one problem that is coming 
to be more generally shared amongst 
all farmers. That is one of rising 
costs of living and production against 
the background of gradually easing 
prices. If there is a near major farm 
problem today, surely this is it!— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


Who says you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’'s ear? May have 
been true back in the early days of 
the old adage, but it’s not today. 
Scientists of a manufacturing firm 
converted the gristle and skin of 100 
pounds of sow’s ears into glue, con- 
verted the glue into a filament, hard- 
ened and lubricated it, then dyed it 
to make a soft, lustrous thread. Using 
a small hand loom they wove the 
yarn into cloth, from which they 
fashioned a lady’s purse. 


THE FIRST LEAVENING 
walls of one of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs who ruled Egypt 6,000 
years ago is a series of pictures 
showing how baking was carried out 
in the Royal bakehouse of King Ra- 
meses. The first picture shows two 
bakers kneading dough with their 
feet; they are working in rhythm 
and have long poles in their hands 
to steady them on the springy dough 
and to enable them to jump higher. 
The next picture shows two appren- 
tices bringing water to another bak- 
er who is moulding the downtrodden 
dough into loaves, Other pictures 
show more bakers moulding dough 


On the 





“Buck Sawyer, from up to the bank,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “grabbed aholt of me the 





other day with his mouth all drawed 
down east an’ west an’ allowed he felt 


pizen mean to do it but he 
reckoned he’d have to charge 
me six per cent ef I calc’lated 
to need much money to move 
the crop. ‘Why, Buck,’ says I, 
‘you don’t need to feel pizen 
mean, fer the truth is I ain’t 
allowin’ to need any money at 
six per cent to pay the farmers 
for wheat so’s they can put it 


in the bank so’s you can lend it to me at six per cent while 


] sweat around waitin’ for a 
out of. When it comes to si 
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rest in the shade’. 


shippin’ car an’ get cussed hell 
x per cent, Buck, I’m goin’ to 
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into artistic shapes. Then there is 
the oven, of cylindrical shape, being 
filled with fuel, and finally the mould- 
ed loaves being put into it. 

Just listen to a conversation be- 
tween Pharos, a Greek slave baker, 
and his wife Athena in their little 
cabin adjoining the Royal bakehouse. 
This may enlighten you: 

Athena: Why so gloomy, Pharos? 

Pharos: I am undone, Athena. I 
die tomorrow. 

Athena: Have you taken poison or 
has a scorpion bitten you? 

Pharos: No. Worse. Rameses will 
order me to be whipped and burnt 
tomorrow. 

Athena: Don't be. silly, 
You are his chief baker. 

Pharos: That's why. I have wasted 
some of the precious dough. 

Athena: Did you burn it? 

Pharos: No. But I made more than 
could be baked and it is left over to 
be wasted. As you know, to waste 
Pharaoh's precious dough is unfor- 
givable. Tomorrow Rameses will or- 
der me to be whipped to death. 

Athena: This is dreadful, Pharos 

. but wait—I have an idea, Is 
there anybody in the bakehouse ? 

Pharos: No. But ideas are no good 
to save me from Pharaoh's anger. 

Athena: This one is. Just listen to 
me. Let us go into the bakehouse 
now and make the dough in readi- 
ness for tomorrow. Let us mix the 
left-over dough with the new dough 
and nobody will know that there was 
any dough left over today. 


* * * 


Pharos. 


The idea was a success. When the 
morrow came, to the surprise of the 
anxious Pharos, the mixed dough had 
increased greatly in volume and the 
loaves from it were so much bigger 
and more palatable that it became 
the general practice to always mix 
a piece of the old dough with the 
new lot. Because the old dough light- 
ened or “leavened” the bread it was 
called “leaven.” Thus was given to 
the world a new bread, the ancestor 
of your daily bread, which in con- 
sequence can claim to be a _ full- 
blooded aristocrat with a lineage go- 
ing back some 6,000 years.—From a 
radio broadcast recorded in Perth, 
Australia. 


BATTER UP! 


When it came to knowing baseball 
She couldn’t keep a score 
But she could mix-up a batter 
And her ready pitcher’d pour 
The griddle full of wheatcakes 
Till her family’d have to balk 
At eating the last plateful 
Or be too full to walk. 
She kept her fans contented— 
Her average more than good— 
For their homeruns always wound up 
In front of tasty food. 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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PRICE SUPPORTS NOT A CURE 

RICE supports are not the answer to the farm 
oP ccaliet thinks Dr. O. B. Jesness, head of the 
department of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Appraising the legislative 
and political situation on the farm front for read- 
ers of the Minneapolis Star, Dr. Jesness says there 
is “a haze of inadequate understanding of what 
the problems really are’’—-a model, surely, of 
understatement—and that it is high time to take 
a look at the whole price support idea and come 
to a logical conclusion as to whether it is really 
the sure-fire remedy that it is proclaimed to be. 

Dr. Jesness puts no faith in price supports as 
cure-alls. They do not prop up the income of all 
farmers, they encourage production which adds 
to the surplus, and they make the job of disposing 
of accumulations more rather than less difficult. 
He does not say that price supports should be 
thrown into the discard all at once. That, he 
thinks, would be unfair to those who have been 
permitted to become dependent on such supports. 
It would mean pulling the rug from markets for 
wheat, butter and cotton. And in times of serious 
general depression he thinks supports would have 
a legitimate place as stop-loss devices. But he is 
convinced that we must come to grips with the 
fundamental causes rather than deal merely with 
the price consequences. 

One basic defect of present farm aid policies, 
Dr. Jesness reminds us, is the fact that the pro- 
grams that have been tried do not apply to any- 
thing like all farmers or farm products. The six 
basic crops bring in less than one-fourth of the 
farmers’ cash income from sales for the country 
as a whole. Specific supports are provided for some 
other lines, but non-supported commodities pro- 
vided 56% of the total farm cash receipts for the 
US. in 1952. Beef cattle, hogs, poultry and eggs, 
fruits and vegetables are not specifically sup- 
ported. 

Why have prices of some farm products fallen 
so decidedly in the last two or three years? The 
answer, thinks Dr. Jesness is not found in any 
general depression. While some of the bloom is 
off the war boom, business activity, employment 
and income figures remain at high levels. 

“The drop,”’ declares Dr. Jesness, “is not be- 
cause demand is depressed. The reason is that 
production is high. Part of this is a continuation 
of expanded production to meet war needs. Part 
is a response to the incentive of price supports. 
The capacity of the human stomach is limited. 
Total food consumption remains remarkably 
stable. The result is that it does not take much 
of an increase in supply before it begins to press 
on the market 

“Wheat is a good illustration. We went into the 
war with ample stocks. By 1944, the need for more 
wheat to meet the food requirements of other 
nations with supplies reduced by war led to ex- 
pansion. Our exports remained unusually large 
for several years after the war because of this 
need and because this country provided much of 
the payment. 

“Now European agriculture has_ recovered. 
Canada and Australia have supplies they are eager 
to sell. Argentina has returned to exporting. A 
market is not in sight for all of the wheat we 
stand ready to produce. 

“But will not the acre controls under the mar- 
keting quota take care of this? Not too well. If 
the over-expansion was temporary there would be 
merit in holding acres out on wheat farms general- 
ly. But the adjustment is of a longer-run kind. 
We need to develop a program which will take 
out wheat land. A goodly share of this should 
consist of taking out entire farm units, rather than 
parts of farms in areas where grasslands were 
plowed up for wheat. True, this will cost money 
but failure to make the necessary adjustments is 
expensive, also.” 
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Large scale reduction in wheat lands, as op- 
posed to the percentage acreage reduction which 
is now practiced, has been urged by Dr. Jesness 
on previous occasions and the idea has had wide 
attention. His views are distilled from long obser- 
vation and study covering all the years of the 
great experiments in agricultural legis!ation, They 
are not in the main such views as can be counted 
upon by candidates for Congress to garner farm- 
ers’ votes, but they are such opinions as should 
not be avoided or conveniently pushed down into 
the sub-consciousness of our agricultural states. 
men. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 





Only 23% of cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings over the nation comes from the six basic 
commodities. Fifty-six per cent comes from 
products which enjoy no price supports at all; 
the remaining 21% from crops already under 
flexible supports. 

—Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 


TEN CENTS WORTH OF BREAD 

ne INFREQUENTLY do we see in print or 

hear over our loud speakers all that can be 
truly said of what a bargain we have in bread. Too 
often, on the contrary, the emphasis is upon what 
bread isn't rather than upon what it is. In Today’s 
Health, a popular magazine published by the 
American Medical Assn., there is an excellent ex- 
ample of what kind of a story can be told—as it 
ought to be told—about the really sensational val- 
ues we have in the wheaten loaf. 

“Some people,” write Dr. James R. Wilson and 
his wife, Anna May, contributors to Today's 
Health, “seem to think that calories are all that 
wheat provides. But such is far from true. If you 
give up bread when on a reducing diet, you deny 
yourself an inexpensive source of a number of 
things your body needs. While it is true that half 
a pound of plain baker's bread supplies about 600 
calories, that certainly isn’t all you get for your 
money. There are bonuses. Along with those cal- 
ories there is protein, a considerable and signifi- 
cant amount of protein. It is erroneous to think of 
protein as just another name for meat. 

“All of the essential amino acids (the building 
blocks of proteins) are fqund in the proteins of 
both wheat and bread. But, although all the es- 
sential amino acids are represented in wheat, the 
quantity and proportions are such that wheat pro- 
tein requires supplementation with animal proteins 
such as occur in milk, eggs, meat, fish and poultry. 
When eaten along with these animal foods it is 
safe and economical to supply one-half to two- 
thirds of the body’s protein needs from plant 
sources. 

“The Committee on Food Allowances, headed 
by Dr. Grace Goldsmith of Tulane medica] school, 
is an important part of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. This 
group recommends 70 grams of protein (280 cal- 
ories) per day for adults. That is about the amount 
of protein in a pound of beef roast. Please note 
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that 70 grams isn't the least amount you can live 
on; rather it is the amount recommended for daily 
consumption by normal adults. 

“At current prices, 10¢ worth of bread will give 
you almost one-third of this daily recommended 
allowance of protein while also supplying 600 food 
calories, which is about one-fourth the caloric 
needs of an office worker. Wheat protein today is 
considerably less expensive than protein in the 
form of meat. Wheat proteins are a real bargain.” 

Other bonus values to which the authors refer 
are, of course, the vitamins and minerals—better 
known to the public, perhaps, than the rather 
mysterious proteins. 

Dr. Wilson and his wife offer pungent reflec- 
tions upon some of the common fallacies about 
bread, For example: “It seems to be the opinion 
of some folks that just because nature put bran 
as the covering on the wheat berry all of us should 
eat it. But this logic is not sound. If it were, we 
would be trying to eat the shells of English wal- 
nuts as well as the meat.” Another: “There has 
been much loose talk about wheat germ. It has 
been called a wonder food or a magic food. Such 
talk is quite ridiculous.” In fairness, the authors 
add that in its own right—-magic removed from it 

wheat germ is a good food. 

The summing up is succinct: “Bread does not 
supply all essential nutrients. No food does . 
Wheat plays an important role in our basic econ- 
omy. Its cost is no measure of its importance as a 
part of the good diet.” 


——"SREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIF t— 


The spoor of the food crackpot is even more 
persistent and durable than the aromatic souvenir 
of the woodland kitty. Take, for example, the 
seemingly indelible taint left upon gullible minds 
by the ancient hue and cry against bleaching. The 
American Medical Assn. is called upon repeatedly 
to answer the query: “Isn't it dangerous to eat 
foods containing bleached flour?” The scientific 
answer to that has always been “No,” and of 
course AMA is obliged to give it patient repeti- 
tion. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SURPLUS? CHEW IT UP! 
ITH one kind of surplus in mind, Dr. 
William Brady, “health” columnist whose 

advice about what to eat and what not to eat 
is syndicated in several American newspapers, 
seems to have hit upon a sensational solution 
for another kind of surplus. In proposing to slen- 
derizing women that they should restrict their 
food intake to three chews a day of whole wheat 
he may be showing the way out for a good many 
millions of bushels of the unwanted bread grain 
now glutting our bins. 

Of course, masticating the unground wheat 
berry offers no new outlet for flour, and millers 
can be pleased by this dietary development only 
as it may seem to them to have a general economic 
and humanitarian virtue. They are accustomed, 
however, to published “health” hints from Dr, 
Brady that are helpful to their competitors in 
the food field and highly derogatory to the con- 
sumption of the principal product of flour milling 
Thus they are prepared, in a way, for the shock 
of this revolutionary idea. For revolutionary it will 
be, indeed, when we see the millions of our dieters, 
mostly women, working their jaws in a mighty 
mastication of wheat berries. In preparation for 
this spectacle, Dr. Brady wisely suggests dental 
care in advance of putting the jaws into full opera- 
tion 

The gum people are not going to like the idea, 
of course. Doubtless their defense, however, will 
be some kind of saccharined and prettified wheat 
berry which can supply the new demand in an at- 
tractive and convenient form. As for the tobacco 
people, they are menaced only if-—-as does not seem 
too likely—-the chawin’ and spittin’ trade joins up 
with the wimmin. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Clamor Dies 


The evaporation of bumper crop 
expectations in Europe, as well as in 
Canada, has led to the evaporation 
of calls for further cuts in the price 
of wheat. The clamor from Britain 
particularly appears to have died 
down although there is still a feeling 
that a ceiling of $1.55 bu. basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur would be a fair basis upon 
which to trade. Coupled with this is 
the idea that the U.S. authorities 
will impose this level on the rest of 
the wheat world before the end of 
the fall 

On the other hand, there is now 
no dispensation in European market 
circles to call for a level lower than 
$1.55. Indeed, there is satisfaction 
voiced at the present figure. For one 
thing there is always the fear that 
too low a price for wheat might 
lead to a reoccurrence of the North 
American slump of the 1930's when 
low farm prices did much to bring 
about the depression in that period. 
Most of the western European coun- 
tries are prospering as a result of 
their export trade with the U.S. and 
Canada and any diminution in buying 
power would automatically bring an 
equal diminution in the demand for 
their products. 

Another reason motivating the au- 
thorities interested in keeping wheat 
prices at their present levels is the 
subsidy system now prevalent in Eu- 
rope. These subsidies are maintained 
by such countries as the U.K. pri- 
marily as an insurance against short- 
ages in the event of war. Without 
such subsidies growers might be 
tempted to shift their productionaway 
from wheat, a situation leading to 
difficulty if supplies from the main 
exporting countries were cut off due 
to enemy action. There is a guaran- 
teed price for wheat and the gov- 
ernment makes up the difference be- 
tween the import price and the home 
price. Lower import prices mean big- 
ger subsidy payments at the ulti- 
mate cost of the taxpayer. 


Officials Right 


In such circumstances it would be 
easy for the much maligned and 
heavily criticized officials of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to say, “We 
told you so.” Their policy in not 
penicking until they saw which way 
events would go has paid off and 
Canada is now in an extremely strong 
position as a result of the expected 
demand for supplies from many im- 
porting countries suffering from re- 
duced home production. Despite the 
damage sustained by the current Ca- 
nadian crop the board is well able to 
take care of any and all demands 
that come forward. The officials were 
not able to foresee the heavy losses 
but their natural prudence led them 
to believe that such was a possibil- 
ity. They planned accordingly and 
their views have been proven correct. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, commenting on 
a situation that saw the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reduce its crop 
estimate from 487 million bushels a 
month ago to the present 377.9 mil- 
lion bushels, considers that the bal- 
ance of the world wheat situation, 
which had been temporarily upset 
by a series of extraordinary good 
crops, is being restored. 


Thatcher 


Thatcher, the principal wheat 
grown on the prairies, may soon be 
replaced, according to Dr. F. J. Grea- 
ney, director of the Line Elevators 
Farm Service as a result of the seri- 
ous losses sustained by the 1954 crop 
from rust. 

Dr. Greaney said, ‘“The severe rust 
epidemic emphasizes the folly of 
western farmers depending so very 
largely on one variety of wheat, such 
as Thatcher. There is an urgent need 
for the development of new wheat 
varieties which possesses high re- 
sistance to both leaf and stem rust.” 

There are two such varieties in 
existence though it will be some time 
before seed is available in sufficient 
quantities to permit their general 
use. Selkirk, reputedly resistant to 
stem rust and to a limited extent 
to leaf rust, will not be available in 
any quantity for at least two years. 
About 150,000 bu. were released to 
farmers last spring and it is esti- 
mated that with an average yield of 
25 bu. to the acre on 120,000 acres, 
the yield would be 3 million bushels. 
At the usual seeding weight of a 
bushel and a peck to the acre this 
would be sufficient to seed only 2.4 
million acres by 1955. The other vari- 
ety is Lee but this, too, will not be 
readily available for some time. 

The evolution of new rust resistant 
varieties of wheat is a long, slow 
process and even when success is 
achieved resistance may be only tem- 
porary. Rust will once again break 
down the plant’s defenses and the 
farmer is back where he started, 


faced with serious crop losses. R. E. 
McKenzie, a government official in 
the plant products division, feels that 
more emphasis should be placed on 
chemical control rather than on plant 
breeding for this very reason. Sci- 
entists claim, however, that chemical 
control is not yet economically feasi- 
ble. Dr. M. Shaw of the University 
of Saskatchewan said this solution 
had not been overlooked and work 
on such lines was being carried on 
in the U.S. and Canada. There are 
chemicals that can be used effec- 
tively against rust but at present the 
cost is too great compared with the 
return. 


Bakers Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Nation- 
ai Council of the Baking Industry 
is to be held at the Thousand Islands 
Club, Wellesley Island, in the St. 
Lawrence River Sept. 26-28. Speak- 
ers will be present from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking to which the 
council is affiliated and they will 
deal with various matters of com- 
mon interest. Slated for detailed dis- 
cussion is the enrichment program, 
for the bakers are anxious to in- 
crease consumer interest in Canada. 

Plans are to be put forward for 
the consolidation of the public re- 
lations and Bakery Foods Founda- 
tion programs. Additional finance is 
required if the bakers are to make 
the greater effort needed to follow 
up their initial success and proposals 
have been made for the allied trades, 
which will benefit indirectly, to as- 
sist financially. 
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Port Churchill 


Once again shipping records will 
be broken at Canada’s Cinderella port 
of Churchill, Manitoba. Although the 
shipping season is short, less than 
three months, 34 ships have already 
been booked to load grain compared 
with 31 last year. The volume of 
grain involved will exceed the exist- 
ing record of just over 10 million 
bushels established last year and 
Britain, having made _ purchases 
through the private trade in Can- 
ada, will take a big proportion of 
this. 
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Drop in Canada 


WINNIPEG—-Overseas buyers held 
off buying Canadian wheat recently 
and sales were the smallest in many 
months for a 7-day period. Total busi- 
ness in wheat and flour for the week 
ended Sept. 9, was equivalent to 2,- 
279,000 bu. compared with 5,347,000 
the week previous. Both totals in- 
cluded slightly more than 1,000,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 

Sales of Canadian wheat only for 
the week showed Germany taking 
354,000 bu., and Belgium 273,000 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Class 2 wheat business was 
made up of 560,000 bu. worked to the 
U.K. and 19,000 to Belgium. 

Trade reports indicate that the lull 
in wheat sales from Canada resulted 
from the present world crop uncer- 
tainties. The depreciation in crop con- 
ditions in Western Canada appears 
to be prompting buyers to lag, at 
least temporarily, until the quality of 
the 1954 Western wheat crop is indi- 
cated. 

In the meantime, however, flour ex- 
port business by Canadian mills con- 
tinues to hold its own and sales since 
late July have averaged more than 
the equivalent of 1,000,000 bu. weekly. 











Overseas Newsnotes - «+ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Sales Outlook 


The outlook for the three major 
wheat exporting countries, the U.S., 
Canada and Australia, is brightening 
Poor crops, as a result of adverse 
weather and other hazards, are hik- 
ing the demand for imported sup- 
plies, and already some substantial 
sales have been reported. 

India hit the spotlight with the 
reported purchases, first of 110,000 
tons, then of a further 325,000 tons, 
from Australia, with delivery sched- 
uled for October - February. Chris- 
topher J. Perrett, general manager 
of the Australian Wheat Board, con- 
firming reports of the improved out- 
look states that he is hopeful of mak- 
ing further sales in the near future, 
not only to India but also to the 
U.K., Germany and Holland. Even if 
Australia has the biggest carryover 
in years, estimated at 85 million 
bushels when the season ends in No- 
vember, he believes that this will be 
sold at reasonable prices. Mr. Perrett 
estimates the new harvest at some- 
where between 155 million and 170 
million bushels. 

According to London marketmen 
Canada is sharing in the boost in 
business. The British government has 
disposed of its surplus of wheat in 
the security reserves and millers now 
have to buy the whole of their re- 
quirements privately. The only slow- 
down for the Canadians may be in 


feed grain for the British are tak- 
ing advantage of the cheaper feed 
wheat available in the U.S. Fair 
sales have been made by Canada to 
Israel and Holland and other custom- 
ers are stepping up their demands. 

The European crop outlook is de- 
pressing, from the point of view of 
quality and top grade Canadian sup- 
plies will be needed to maintain the 
quality of the loaf. The quality of 
Turkish shipments is said to have 
deteriorated in comparison with last 
year while competition from the Rus- 
sians, purveyors of the only wheat 
able to rank with Canada quality 
wise. is not expected to be impor- 
tant. The eastern European coun- 
tries, too, are unlikely to have much 
available for export. 


Swedish Policy 

Swedish interests have been ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the govern- 
ment’s policy in encouraging grain 
production in order to make sales 
on the export market. It has been 
suggested that dairy farming would 
be a better paying proposition. 

In reply, officials say that grain 
markets are easier to find than those 
for other farm products, added to 
which is the fact that Swedish wheat 
has now gained considerable market 
acceptance in Europe, mainly for its 
purity and consistency. Nobody in 


official circles pretends that Sweden 
can compete with Canadian hard win- 
ters but it is felt that the industry 
has an edge in the soft and medium 
hard wheats. Sweden has been able 
te meet the competition from other 
countries for soft wheat while spring 
wheat has held a price level some 
way between U.S. soft red winters 
and hard wheats, observers state. 


Barter Deals 


Barter deals still continue to color 
the market news. One three way 
deal, reported to have taken place 
between Chile, Egypt and a U.S. cot- 
ton company, and involving Canada 
indirectly, provides for Chile to re- 
ceive 60,000 tons Canadian wheat in 
exchange for 110,000 tons nitrate. 
The nitrate will be shipped to Egypt, 
which will deliver cotton to the U.S. 
firm, the dollar proceeds going to 
the Canadians for their wheat. 


Millfeed Prices 


Marketmen advise that the price of 
millfeed on the U.K. market may be 
in for a steep decline within the 
next few weeks. Middlings, current- 
lv quoted at $70 long ton, may take 
a cut of at least $11 ton in the near 
future, according to one observer. 
The British millers are buying wheat 
at $56 long ton delivered, and are 
not over anxious buyers at that, the 
source adds. 
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CCC Reports Amounts of Wheat, 
Corn Controlled by Government 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week re- 
ported that there were 774,612,638 
bu. of wheat in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. inventory June 30. The 
Wheat loan total as of that date 
was 91,028,096 bu. 


as of 


The amount of corn in the CCC in- 
ventory was 364,938,690 bu. The corn 
total was 410,328,971 bu 

USDA said that as of June 30, the 
investment of CCC in price support 
commodities amounted to $6,005,511,- 
000—-made up of loans outstanding of 
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$2,337,289,000 and the cost value of 
inventories, $3,668,222,000. As of a 
year earlier the investment was $3,- 
176,330,000. 

Major items in the CCC inventory 
as of June 30 in addition to wheat 
and corn included butter 467 million 
pounds, cheese 419 million pounds, 
cottonseed oil 884 million pounds, 
wool 119 million pounds, dried milk 
140 million pounds, cotton linters 637 
million pounds. 


Loss Up Sharply 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the fiscal 
year totaled $419,477,074. For the 
previous fiscal year the program loss 
on price-support operations totalled 
$61,146,358. 

Price-support operations of CCC 
are financed in large part, though not 
completely, by borrowings. The CCC 
is authorized, by statute, to borrow 
money as needed, but as of June 30, 
1954, the total borrowings could not 
at any time exceed in the aggregate 
$8,500,000,000. 

The authorization for total borrow- 
ings was increased from $8,500,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000,000 by Public Law 
754, 83rd Congress, approved Aug. 31, 
1954. 

Price support extended (total 
loans made plus direct purchases plus 
purchase agreements entered into) on 
1953 crops alone through June 30, 
1954, amounted to $4,305,971,000, as 
compared with $2,865,307,000 on 1952 
crops through June 30, 1953. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF 


CSS Calls for Bids 
On Barley for Export 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Commodity 
Stabilization Service here has an- 
nounced contemplated sale through 
competitive bids of bulk barley for 
export. Bids must be submitted by 
Sept. 27. 

The quantities for sale and storage 
locations are: Duluth-Superior, 1,- 
300 000 bu.; Minneapolis, 900,000 bu. 
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LESS LEEESSSSSS 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided 


to select only the choicest wheat 
milling equipment in the world, 
“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 


ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 





Ogilvie Flour Mills for 


... that combines their 


to produce the unvary- 
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—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ 










THE OGILVIE FLOUR M 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William-— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


ILLS CO., LIMITED 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Quaker Su aker 
Royal Seal _ "ae 


Cable Address: “KWAKER" 





The Quaker Oats Company 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


Finest Quality 


CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours every 
baking purpose. 


for 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Holyrood Saxon 
Banquet 


Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CapLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” . 


SypNery 


B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
tables 


“Headmuir”’ Established 1918 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GivTen,”’ Melbourne 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
this area last week. Independents en- 
tered the market, taking small lots. 
Most were those who did not fill fu- 
ture requirements in July and have 
been living hand-to-mouth since then. 
Volume was well above recent weeks. 
Family flour sales also showed a 
strong upturn. Shipping directions 
were 75% of capacity, with a similar 
outlook for this week. Prices general- 
ly were unchanged, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.40@6.50. bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $676.05; standard $5.90@5.95. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were 63.8% 
with family buyers taking 97.8% of 
bookings and bakers 2.2%. Opera- 
tions averaged 100%. There was little 
change in the prices of family flour 
but an increase in the price of bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Sept. 18: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.80@7.20, standard patent 
$6.300 6.50, bakery unenriched in pa- 
per bags, short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard patent $6.30@6.40, straight 
grade $6.2506.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
very poor; sales were only 10 to 15% 
of capacity. Bakers are still drawing 
on bookings hoping for lower prices. 
Running time was three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Sept, 18: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.40, standard bakers unenriched 
$6.45@6.55, first clears unenriched 
$5@5.15, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: An extremely slow week 
for flour sales prevailed in the cen- 
tral states during the period ending 
Sept. 18, although shipping directions 
were good and mills had a comfort- 
able backlog of orders. 

This seems to be the in-between 
period of flour buying. Most bakers 
are fairly well covered, especially on 
spring wheat flour, for around 120 
days. The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent on hard winters, although the 
trade seems to be in a comfortable 
position there, too, However, some 
observers say any substantial setback 
in southwestern prices would see good 
bookings 

Directions for family flour are 
about as good as they ever were in 
this area, and some mills have set 
new, all-time records in shipping or- 
ders. Soft wheat flour business is 
slow, and trading consists almost 
wholly of small orders—single car 
to 3,000 sacks. Mostly cracker flour 
is being sold, with a scattering of 
cookie and cake flours and clears. 

Quotations Sept. 18: Spring top 
patent $6.95@7.10, standard $6.90@ 
7, clear $6.30@6.45; hard winter short 
$6.41@6.55, 95% patent $6.36@6.45, 
clear $5.3505.54; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.27@7.30, clear 
$5.25 @5.61. 

St. Louis. Demand was almost at a 
standstill last week for all types of 
flour. Bakers and jobbers were most- 
ly drawing on orders. Clears and 


low grades were in fair demand, with 
packaged goods demand fairly good. 

Quotations Sept. 17: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.35, 
ordinary $6.55, top hard $7.90. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $5.05; hard winter short $6.45, 
standard $6.30, clears $5.50; spring 


short $7.20, standard $7.10, clears 
$6.80. 
East 
Boston: Flour buying was very 


much on the quiet side in the local 
market last week. The price move- 
ment was rather buoyant, reflecting 
the movement of quotations in the 
primary markets. 

Springs closed the week with de- 
clines ranging from 6@10¢, with the 
market fairly firm at current quota- 
tions, Hard winters moved in a nar- 
row price range and finally closed 2¢ 
net lower for the week. The move- 


ment in soft wheat flours was very 
narrow, with only one price variation 
reported, soft wheat straights 5¢ 
higher in the outside of the price 
range. 

Dealers reported that trading was 
extremely quiet with most of the ac- 
tivity consisting of ordering out of 
previous commitments. Despite the 
overall disinterest by most buyers at 
current price levels, mill agents were 
also more or less dormant, It was the 
general expectation, however, that 
any appreciable market decline would 
promote an upturn in buying interest 
as in some quarters balances are 
getting on the low side. However, at 
current levels most operators expect 
only a hand-to-mouth interest until 
more favorable buying opportunities 
enter the picture. 

Quotations Sept. 18: Spring short 
patents $7.41@7.51, standards $7.31@ 
7.41, high gluten $7.86@7.96, first 
clears $6.77@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.91@7.03, standards $6.71@ 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 


U.S. sales Exporting countries—cumulative sales 
Importing Guaranteed for United State 
countries purchases week Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canada Total 
Austria 9,186 ; 387 187 720 1,107 
Belgium 23,883 6 110 175 788 1,26 
0 4,042 i 74 11 85 8 
Brasil ..cscese 13,228 : 7,350 50 7,360 
OemteG. «ccreces 10,288 ; , 41 41 
Costa Rica .... 1,286 H 1 150 aS 18 
Cuba . es 7,422 79 417 1 678 6 714 
Denmark ..... 1,837 
lDbom, Republic. 1,029 f 1 18 20 7 
Keuador ..... 2,388 698 TOO 
Egypt aéene. eet > 76 
Kl Salvador ... 735 6 15 1 154 181 
Germany ..... 55,116 110 6.038 6.038 6.0 12,111 
Greece .....--- 123,860 : 
Guatemalat*® .. 1,286 1 ’ 1,249 ' 1,613 
Haitl peeve 1,837 95 t 157 
Honduras ..... 735 ; ] 1 12 
Iceland eevee 404 1 5 8 13 
BMGig wccvcrcee 36,744 4,584 1,584 
Indonesia .... 6,246 ' ‘ 395 401 
Ireland ....... 10,105 60 60 
Terael ..ccscees 8.267 717 717 
Japan .... 36,744 ( 1,36 1,366 17 4,88 
JOTGan .osscee 2,939 
re 1,470 
Lebanon sees 2,766 10 ' 6 ‘ 
Liberia ......+- 73 
errr 14,698 cae 
Netherlands ... 24,802 339 797 1,299 196 M14 4,098 608 
New Zealand 5,879 ‘ 1,368 1,368 
Nicaragua .... 368 1 17 > 14 1 
Norway ..+e+-> 8,451 160 129 1¢ 945 429 1.384 
Panama ...... 845 2 32 26 7 
Oo” Seer 7,249 
Philippines 8,672 2654 914 914 2 591 1.507 
Portugal ...... 7,349 ; 11 256 997 138 6 1,141 
Saudi Arabla .. 2,672 
Spain .cccrece BASO 83s swe eee 
Switzerland 7,900 ‘ 
South Africa .. 13,228 : 2,053 2 053 5.800 7.653 
Vatican State . 651 Tt nee re 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 64 815 318 407 725 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 3,546 3,546 
Total . 389,373 1,948 19,981 6 5.607 7,216 31,396 64,595 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 
BAIANCE ,.ceesvesvoreres 168,137 37,161 119,517 324,778 
*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Sept. 8-14, 1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through Sept, 14, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Sept. 10, 1954, **Quota 
filled. {This total includes 339,000 bu. assigned to France, which has reported the sale of 


367.000 bu. to Egypt. 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Sept. 10, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing 
territory— 


(Juota for 
crop year 


BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo ... - 1,103 47 
NETHERLANDS— 
OED £44600 40 986 364 7 
Surinam ....... ee 255 19 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) ...... 875 266 
Cape Verde Islands 29 . 
BOOM: cc vecncee gers . 74 
Mozambique (PEA) . 588 
Portuguese Guinea . 22 
Portuguese India .. 356 
St. Thome & Principe. 33 
DMEF soccesncaccccss 26 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of 


country. 


Exporting countries 
United States 


total sales 


Canada Australia Total Balance* 
8&8 ; 767 
7 34 330 
3 42 21 

256 619 

1 1 oR 
° 74 

138 138 460 

2 20 

356 

2 31 


the parent 


6.83; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62G 
6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.82, high ratio $6.37@7.77;: 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were fairly 
light last week because most consum- 
ers have a substantial coverage on 
their books. Shipping directions were 
good. 

Spring wheat flour declined early in 
the week and closed 4¢ lower after 
a late rally failed to recover all of 
the loss. 

Kansas wheat flour fluctuated ir- 
regularly and then ended 1¢ higher. 

High protein clears declined 10¢, 
but lower proteins were unchanged. 

There was little more activity in 
soft wheat flours. Pastry flour was 
down 5¢ but regained the loss and 
closed unchanged. 

The action of premiums has been 
influencing flour prices. It was evi- 
dent that some short covering was 
being made in September deliveries 
and after they are out of the way 
it is likely that premiums will ease. 

The current short wheat crop is 
poor in quality and penalties on the 
low-test wheat range from 6 to 12¢ 
bu. 

The CCC could partly make up for 
the lack of good quality millable free 
Wheat by releasing grain. However, 
one drawback of CCC wheat is that 
although it has passed government 
tests, it sometimes is poor “baking 
wheat.” 

One reason why millers have been 
plagued with a lack of good quality 
millable wheat is that farmers, in an 
effort to get the most out of their 
reduced wheat acreage, have planted 
a fairly low quality wheat that has a 
high yield per acre. 

Many farmers in the southwest 
have disregarded recommendations to 
put in a higher quality of wheat with 
characteristics acceptable to millers. 

There were more rumblings in the 
export market last week, but deals 
recently in the wind have not yet 
been consummated. 

The European crop situation is bad. 
and while nothing yet has material- 
ized, it is expected that the conti- 
nent will look to the United States 
and Canada to help fill her needs. 

Flour output last week was slightly 
below a year ago and mill running 
time ranged from four to seven days. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Spring family 
$8.20; high gluten $7.79@7.97, short 
$7.34 @ 7.52, standard $7.29 @ 7.42, 
straight $7.24, first clear $6.68@6.86; 
hard winter short $7.07@7.14, stand- 
ard $6.94@6.97, first clear $6.64; soft 
winter short patent $7.8177.84. 
standard $7.11@7.19, straight $5.91@ 
5.95, first clear $5.26@5.35. 

New York: Bookings on local flour 
markets remained sluggish last week. 
The spread between spring and south- 
western bakery flours dwindled sub- 
stantially early in the week causing 
buyers to retain cautious attitudes. 
Despite a 4¢ decline in spring high 
glutens and standard patents and a 
2¢ drop in southwestern, price levels 
at the end of the week were consider- 
ably above those at which most of 
the trade last bought. 

Cake flours also remained dull, with 
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slow directions and deliveries. Spring 
clears were reported scarce and scat- 
tered lots booked. 

Quotations Sept. 17: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.84@7.94, 


standard patents $7.29@7.39, clears 
$6.65@7.02; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.8446.91, standard patents 
$6.74@6.81; high ratio soft winters 


$6.35@7.50, straights $5.35@5.85. 
Pittsburgh: In the entire tri-state 

area flour sales last week were con- 

fined to occasional purchases of hard 


Kansas 


or springs, mostly for im- 
mediate shipment. Both large and 
small bakeries are well booked and 
show smal] interest in flour quota- 


tions. They feel if any bargain offer- 
ings come in flour, they will be duly 
contacted, and the flour men feel 
at that time flour sales would result. 

Some clears were sold, but only in 
small volume. 

One cheerful note is present and 
it is that since the opening of schools, 
both bread and cake sales show a 
marked upswing with both wholesale 
and retail bakery firms. Family flour 


sales were nominal all week. While 
cake sales increased sales of soft 
wheat pastry and cake patents are 


very dull as majority of bakers bought 
soft wheat some weeks ago. Direc- 
tions are fair to very good 

Quotations Sept. 18: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.6006.84, medium 
patent $6.69@06.89, short patent $6.79 
06.99; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.20@7.35, medium patent $7.254 
7.40, short patent $7.30 @7.45, clears 
$6.58@7.21, high gluten $7.57@7.90; 
family patents, advertised brands $8 
28.20, other brands $6.6507.90; 
pastry and cake flours $5.41 @7.84. 

Philadelphia: Prices shifted back 
and forth in a narrow range on the 
local market last week in mini- 
mum activity. The major share of 
this reluctance to acquire additional 
amounts of flour, mill representatives 
said, mirrored the widely-held belief 
that prices are too high. They re- 
ported that bakers and jcbbers are 
making a practice of pointing out that 
prevailing quotations are well above 
the levels at which previous bookings 
were made 


a 
of 


A good deal of attention is said 
to be focused on springs, where a 
recent advance had the effect of 


widening the spread over hard win- 
ters and further reduction in the 
crop estimate would seem to have 
strengthened the undertone. However, 
there is considerable feeling that the 
former differential will restored 
and that it will come about through 
a downward revision in springs which 
might well be the signal for a broad- 
ening of activity. But right now very 
little flour is changing hands. 

Most of the current orders repre- 
sent the hand-to-mouth purchases of 
those whose suppliers have reached 
the point where some replenishment is 
dictated to meet production schedules 
And the same situation is prevalent in 
hard winters, although the supply sit- 
uation in these is believed to be on 
firmer ground. Nevertheless, there is 
little to encourage immediate aban- 
donment of sideline positions, and it 
is believed that a sharp downward re- 
vision would be required to stimulate 
heavy acquisitions, Meanwhile, con- 
sumption is running below normal due 
to a continued lag in retail demand 
for baked goods. 

Quotations Sept. 18: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.40@4 
7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15 


5; soft 
$5.60@5.80, nearby 


a 


be 


western 
5.35. 


winter 


$5.25G4 
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South 


New Orleans: Continued quietnes 
in the flour business was again expe- 
rienced last week, with little inter- 
est being shown for purchases for 
other than nearby shipment, and this 
business was only in very moderate 
amounts ranging from one to two 
carlots. The slight recession in hard 
winters in the early part of the week 
accounted for the bulk of the mod- 
erate activity, and this type of flour 
obtained the bulk of the sales. 

The strengthening of prices on 
northern springs in no way encour- 
aged purchasing as buyers in gen- 
eral are fairly well covered on this 
type. 

Soft winters were slightly more ac- 


tive, especially on the Illinois and 
Indiana types, with cracker and 
cookie bakers taking on additional 


cars to cover replacement. Cake flour 
business was exceptionally slow, and 
business thereon held to nearby deliv- 
eries of small amounts. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement and were about as ex- 
pected. Stocks on hand continue to 
show a slight increase and are now 
fully adequate to cover the demand. 

Export flour inquiries and sales 
showed some improvement, particu- 
larly to Europe, with the Netherlands 
purchasing fair amounts. Latin 
American sales were quiet, other than 
Cuba’s purchasing spring wheat flour 
in moderate amounts. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Sept. 17: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6454 6.65, 
standard $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.20 
5.60; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.95a 
7.20, high gluten $7.55@7.80; soft 
wheat short patent $56570595 
straight $5.30@5.55, first clear $5.60 
@5.95, high ratio cake $5.95@6.35; 
-acific Coast cake $7.05@7.30, pastry 
$6.45 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
about unchanged last week with pro- 
duction holding its own in comparison 
with the previous week. Production 
is below the levels prevailing during 
the past spring, but volume of busi- 
ness on the books for forward de- 
livery is better than it has been for 
months, and 


some a few export or 
Army orders could make the pro 
duction picture rather rosy during 


the fall. Main worry for flour mill- 
ers at the moment is in finding suffi- 
cient quantities of suitable types of 
milling wheat. Some of the higher 
protein types have been commanding 
heavy premiums in local markets, 
but this condition is expected to cor- 
rect itself as the harvest season pro- 
gresses. Family patent $8, bluestem 
$7.15, bakery $7.37, pastry $633 
Portland: The Army came into the 
market last week and purchased 60,- 
000 sacks but one mill got all of the 
business. Other mills are operating at 
a fairly good level with some export 
bookings, mostly in small lots, and a 
fair sized domestic trade. Interior 
mills are not doing so well, especially 
the smaller ones, but the larger coast 
mills have a fairly good grind. 
Quotations Sept. 17: High gluten 
$7.59, all Montana $7.32, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.50, Bluestem bakers 


$7.27, cake $7.38, pastry $6.50, pie 
$6.10, whole wheat 100% $6.78, 


graham $6.43, cracked wheat $6.08 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The U. K. mar- 
ket is still disturbed with prices show- 
ing a tendency to harden, though im- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
prompt 


All quotations on basis of carl 


oad lots, 


delivery 


Mple« 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 





of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Kans. City t8t. Louts Buffalo 
Spring family @ $6.74G@755 §$ u $ a $ Ws.20 
Spring top patent 6.95@7.10 7 u u a 
Spring high gluten a“ @w7.19 t a 7.79@ 7.97 
Spring short a 6.74 u W7.20 7.34@7.62 
Spring standard 6.90 @7.00 76.64 u" @7.10 7.29@7,42 
Spring straight @ a“ u “ w7.24 
Spring first clear 6.30@6.45 6.1106.46 " @680 6.68 6.86 
Hard winter family .@ “ 6.354 6.70 w7.90 “ 
Hard winter short 6.41@6.55 a 6.156@6.20 @6.45 TOT@TAM 
Hard winter standard 6.360 6.45 7 6.05@6.10 6.30 6.94@6.97 
Hard winter first clear 5.35@5.54 a 485@5.20 @5.50 “6.64 
Soft winter family “a " “ W636 a 
Soft winter short patent 7.27@7.30 u “a a TRLGT 
Soft winter standard “a “ “a “" 7.411@7 
Soft winter straight a a ”" @5.35 6.91@ 
Soft winter first clear 5.26@5.61 “a “ W505 6.26@6 
Rye flour white 5.25@5.32 1985.00 “ @6.63 G.855 
Rye flour, dark 1.05@4.57 4.234,25 “ w4ss 6.15@56.2 
Granular blend, bulk a 75@ 8.76 “ a "“ 
New York Phila Kosten Pittsburgh *New Ort 
Spring family 5 WSEB0 § “ $ WS.32 $8.00 8.20 § a“ 
Spring high gluten T84@7.94 T.90@8.00 TREO 7T.96 7.57@7.90 7.55 7.80 
Spring short “ 7.40@7.50 7.49@7.61 7.207.468 7.10@7.25 
Spring standard 7.29@7.39 7.357.456 T3L@7.41 7.207.325 6.96@ 7.20 
Spring first clear 6.65@7.02 6.9004 7.00 6.770@6.97 6.58@7.21 “ ’ 
Hard winter short 684@6.91 7.15@7.25 6917.03 6.79@6.99 6.456.656 
Hard winter standard 6.74@6.81 7T.06@7.15 G.71@683 6606.84 6.300 6.45 
Hard winter first clear “ u “ a 5.200 5.60 
Soft winter short patent “1 “ “ul " 5.666.906 
Soft winter straight 5.35 056.85 “ 37TH 5.82 a 6.306.656 
Soft winter first clear 7 “ “at “ ) 60@ 6.95 
Rye flour white 5.65 @6.86 70@ 5.80 “ 5.48 @5.867 “ 
Rye flour, dark 7 u “ 1.73@4.92 “ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.90@ 10.03 “al “ul 8. 82@9.87 i 
Seattle Toronto *Winniper 
Family patent . @ 8.00 Spring top patent $11.00@ 11.50 $11.00@ 11.60 
Bluestem W715 Bakers 8.50@ 9.00 8.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades 7.37 Winter exportst i 3.46 “ 
Pastry 6.33 
100-Ib. papers, 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
It. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-1b, papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the 
load lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at 
Chicago Minneapolis Ituffalo 
Itran $48.00 438.50 $39.50@ 40.00 $44.000@ 45.00 
Standard midds 15.00@ 46.00 41.00@42.00 19.50@50.50 
Flour midd 3.50 @54.00 "49.50 17. 00@ 60.00 
Red dog 55.50 @57.00 755.00 57.00% 62.50 
Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth 
iran $39.00@39.50 $43.250 43.76 $ “W48.00 
Short 16.50 @47.00 50.00@ 60.50 64.00 055.00 
Mill run a u“ “a 
Bran Shorts 
roronto $48.00@ 50.00 $52.00@54.00 


Winnipeg 


39.00@ 44.00 


42.00 47.00 


market reviews 
indicated 


Vhilade 
$ “ 
a 
a 
a 


New Or 


Sik. 00@ 
6.004 
a 


are 


based on cat 


poluts 
. 
Iphia Hoston 
53.00 5 woa.ou 
57.00 “aoa. 
" 
68.00 “ 
leans Beattle 
19.25 $ “ 
56.50 “ 
we 46.00 
Middlings 
$58,004 60.00 
18.00@ 562.00 





GRAIN FUTURES~CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 





in cents per bushel 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -——— —— Chicago-—- , —Kansas City— Minneapolis 
Sept Dec Sept Dec Mar May Sept lec Mar Sept Dec 
hard hard hard 
Sept. 13 248% 239% 215% 219% 221% 216% 227% 229% 220% 340% B41 
Sept. 14 248% 240% 214% 218% 220% 220% 229% 342 gaz 
Sept. 15 249% 241 213% 217% 219% 228% 228% 346 g40% 
Sept. 16 251% 242 213% 217% 219% % 228% 228% 448 a46 
Sept. 17 2531 243% 215% 219% 221% 7% 228% 229% 2350 348 
--CORN -———- -———- RR YB—_- —_—__——_—-.. —— ——_OATa-————— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept Dec Oct Dec Bept Dec Sept lec Sept. Tex 
Sept.°13..163% 154% 144% 145% 143% 139% 143% 77% 77% 70% 73 
Sept. 14..163% 155% 147% 149% 145% 142% 146% 76% 77% 70% 73% 
Sept. 15..163% 155% 149% 150% 146 142% 148% 75% 77% 70% 73 
Sept, 16..161% 153% 146 146 142% «140 145% 74% 77 7 72% 
Sept. 17..162% 153% 147% 148% 143% 142 146% 76% 7k% 71 73% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 
of Trade in bushels (9000's oml 
- WwW 
1954 
Baltimore 6,933 
Boston 1,185 
Buffalo 25,672 
Afloat 5,641 
Chicago 15,669 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid 
rt. Worth 
Cjalveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansa (ity 
Milwaukee 
Minneapoli 
New Orlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 


Sioux Cit 





st. Joseph 19,281 
st. Louis 12,726 
Wichita 21,101 
Laker 42% 
Canal 208 

Total 403,824 





of grain in the U.8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


tted), Sept. 11, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
heat— c-——Corn—.. -—-Oata— r Rye— -~Barley 
1953 19654 1953 1964 1953 1954 1953 1964 1963 
6,844 1,092 377 3 3 6 130 
505 , " , 
19,823 732 68 2,268 2,372 1,022 74 189 519 
462 216 ; 266 313 
18,744 6,033 1,901 3,738 4,140 8,631 3,666 414 465 
° 296 
35,402 663 300 «64,411 1,367 369 467 3,271 1,819 
41,911 
18,131 494 281 586 443 12 11 13 26 
6,668 4 
23,469 
4,143 619 295 345 344 f 33 
39,719 911 272 465 209 99 165 27 45 
3,065 612 14 1,068 569 3 1 1,060 2,133 
20,200 683 1,712 6,406 6,886 1,101 406 4,272 3,977 
1,035 2656 327 2 
1,226 23 a) 1 4 
17,060 . . 
18,8465 1,391 300 2,607 2,381 4 31 2 6&7 
775 128 212 297 137 1 
2,668 730 12 2 23 
1,443 233 65 834 797 10 ” 6 
6,712 441 270 890 241 17 4 
7,679 146 50 $89 61,901 a9 11 10 4% 
17,478 
253 184 
106 
312,036 14,391 6,456 24,045 21.376 11,787 4,469 9.313 9.206 
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porters were compelled to hold the 
old line in an effort to attract even 
the smallest buying interest. Recent 
shipments have been made at the 
higher but it is yet too early 
to judge just how far the buyer re- 
sistance will extend. It is generally 
accepted, however, that there will be 
resistance. What buying there is con- 
tinues to be on a limited scale. 
Trinidad is calling for quotations on 
160,000 bags, twice the usual month- 
ly commitment. The hike in demand 
is probably due to the imminence of 
decontrol, slated for early in the new 
year, and it is possible that this deal 


rate, 


will be the last under bulk buying 
arrangements. Other outlets are 
showing minor interest, but on the 


whole trade is dull. The medium sized 
mills report difficulty in securing 
enough mill run to keep themselves 
occuple d 

The demand on the domestic mar- 
ket is normal, but the competition be- 
tween the mills is intense, Quotations, 
Sept. 18: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11@11.50, less cash dis- 
counts, 98's cottons, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $8.50@9 bbl. less cash 
discounts, papers, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used, 

There is but little interest in winter 
wheat flour, and the U.K.. showing 
signs of becoming a valuable market 
at this time last year, is showing no 
inclination to buy at presest prices. 
Quotations Sept. 18: Export $3.45 per 
100 |b., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Prices quoted for winter wheat 
dipped a little in the face of lagging 
interest on the part of buyers, Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: $1.31-33@1.37 bu., 
f.o.b, shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour amounting to 254,000 
bbl. in the week ending Sept. 16 was 
slightly ahead of sales a week earlier 
by 16,000 bbl, Domestic trade con- 
tinued seasonally good, Mill running 
time edged up slightly in anticipation 
of an increased demand, Of the week's 
flour sales, 163,000 bbl. were on Class 
2 account while the remaining 91,000 
bbl. were destined to TWA signatories. 
Prices are firm. 

Quotations Sept. 18: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60, second patents 
$10.50@ 11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.6549.95, All prices cash car- 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Activity in the mill- 
feed market was light last week. De- 
mand was rather slack, and prices 
early this week were softer. Quota- 
tions Sept. 20: Bran $39.50@ 40, 
standard midds. $41@42, flour midds, 
$49.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Adequate offerings, 
sharply lower protein prices and more 
drouth feed program leniency led to 
an easier trend in bran at Kansas City 
this week. Demand was selective and 
for nearby requirements only. Shorts 
were in somewhat better demand and 
advanced about 50¢ ton over the week 
end. Quotations Sept. 20: Bran $39@ 
39.50, shorts $46.50@47 sacked, Kan- 
sas City 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and heavy for shorts last week. Sup- 
plies were adequate for bran, but in- 
sufficient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 17: Bran $39.25@ 
39.75, shorts $46@46.50, Prices on 
bran were unchanged to 25¢ ton low- 
er, while shorts advanced $2 ton, 


compared with the preceding week, 
Salina: Demand was good with bran 
50¢ ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
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Philip F. Sherman 


GENERAL COUNSEL—The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inec., has 
elected Philip F. Sherman as genera! 
counsel succeeding Bradshaw Min- 
tener. Mr. Mintener resigned from 
the company last month to become 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare. Mr, Sherman has 
been secretary and vice president of 
Pillsbury. He was assistant attorney 
general for Minnesota for five years 
before joining Pillsbury in 1944 when 
he became a member of the legal 
staff. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1945, secretary in 1946, and 
vice president and secretary in 1952. 
Born in Sioux Falls, 8.D., he went to 
school there. He was graduated from 
Carleton College, Minn., and later 
from Harvard Law School. All other 
officers and directors were reelected 
by the board. 





higher. Supplies were insufficient to 
meet trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $40@40.50, 
gray shorts $46.50@47. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
took another increase last week. Job- 
bers and mixers were principal buy- 
ers. Shorts were up $2 while bran 
was unchanged. Quotations, per ton, 
sacked, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$39.25@ 39.75, shorts $46 @ 46.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for shorts and fair demand 
for bran last week. Prices closed un- 
changed on bran and $2.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations straight cars: Bran 
$42@43, millrun $45.25 @ 46.25, shorts 
$48.50@ 49.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
good for both bran and shorts, while 
offerings were moderate; mills are 
finding increased outlet in mixed cars 
and at mill door. Quotations Sept. 18: 
Bran $48, gray shorts $54@55, de- 
livered Texas common points; a shade 
higher on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts, compared with one week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: Millfeed followed an ir- 
regular path in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 20, tracing 
an almost meaningless price pattern. 
Standard midds. showed moderate 
strength at the end of the period, but 
all other types of millfeeds had lost 
some ground, The lack of interest 
in millfeeds on the part of the feed 
manufacturing trade seems to reflect 
a general slowness of buying in that 
industry. Quotations Sept. 20: Bran 
$43@43.50, standard midds. $45@ 46, 
flour midds. $53.50@54, red dog $55.50 
@57. 





St. Louis: Bran was easier last 
week, with supplies ample. Shorts 
were tight. Quotations Sept 17: Bran 
$43.25@ 43.75, shorts $50@50.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds presented a firm 
tone in the local market last week 
despite only a scattered buying in- 
terest. Dealers reported that most of 
the buying consisted of small fill-in 
lots for the purpose of maintaining 
adequate inventories. If, however, 
buying activity was on any greater 
scale, the available supplies would not 
be sufficient to take on the extended 
business. The poultry feed supply sit- 
uation here remains acute with many 
poultrymen selling out or retrenching 
to a marked degree. On the pricing 
side bran held unchanged while mid- 
dlings advanced $2. Quotations Sept 
18: Bran $53, midds. $58. 

Buffalo: Trading was quite brisk 
early in the week but later it quieted 
down. Bran held unchanged and is 
currently below levels in other cities. 
Middlings advanced $1.50 to $2 a ton 
and are above midwestern offerings. 
Heavy feeds were weaker and off $1 
a ton on a slight dip in the hog ratio. 
The New England area was in the 
market for both bulk and sacked 
bran. Milling time ranged up to seven 
days. Quotations Sept 17: Bran $44@ 
45, standard midds. $49.50@50.50, 
flour midds. $57@60, red dog $57@ 
62.50. 

Philadelphia: A slight expansion in 
demand for millfeed contributed to a 
stronger undertone on the local mar- 
ket last week, sending bran and stand- 
ard midds. to their highest levels in 
some time. Dealers reported, however, 
that the buying was principally of 
modest dimensions, originating with 
those whose supplies had declined to 
the point where replenishment was in- 
dicated. There was virtually no inter- 
est in deferred delivery. The Sept. 18 
quotation on bran was up $2 from the 
previous week to $53, while a $3.50 
addition lifted standard midds. to 
$57. Red dog held unchanged at $68. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
very quiet last week. Prices advanced, 
and although this generally increases 
purchasing, it failed to stimulate 
sales. Heavy rains brought greener 
pastures and this too may have been 
a factor in lessening millfeed sales. 
Supplies are plentiful in all lines. Quo- 
tations f.o.b, Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$51.30@53, standard midds. $53.30@ 
55, flour midds. $60.30@62.50, red dog 
$66.90 @68. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady last week, with 
bran prices practically unchanged 
while shorts strengthened to widen 
the gap, but advanced only around $2. 
The demand was slow and offerings 
were not pressing. Mixers and jobbers 
are still complaining of lessened de- 
mand for formula feeds and bought 
only for immediate needs. Quotations 
Sept. 17: Bran $48@49.25, shorts $56 
@ 56.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
sluggish last week, with no interest 
on the part of California buyers and 
local buyers confining their purchases 
to nearby requirements. Anyone who 
had merchandise on track, and look- 
ing for shipping instructions, had to 
discount the market a bit to move it. 
Market slow, $46 per ton delivered 
common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are working 
to capacity six days a week and are 
booked into October. Quotations 
Sept. 17: Red bran and millrun $44, 
midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran and 
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millrun $51, midds. $56, To California: 
Red bran and millrun $51.50, midds. 
$56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
spasmodic, though there appears to 
be no real shortage despite the low- 
ered production trend. There are iso- 
lated shortages, but usually a buyer 
can meet his requirements from an- 
other source. Quotations Sept. 18: 
Bran $48@50, shorts $52@54, midds. 
$5860, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Business in millfeeds 
from prairie mills is holding up well 
and the bulk of such trade continues 
to move into eastern Canada. There 
has not yet been any noticeable ac- 
cumulation of supplies, and prices 
are holding firm. Quotations Sept. 18: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b, mill $39@44, shorts $42@ 
17, midds. $48@52. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal — The trade is 
picking up after the summer reces- 
sion, though action slowed when 
prices climbed, Quotations Sept. 18: 
Rolled oats in 80 lb. cottons $5.30, 
oatmeal in 98 lb. cottons $6.40, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade in the prairie provinces contin- 
ues to show the seasonal improve- 
ment that accompanies cooler weath- 
er. Little interest is indicated in the 
export market, and sales appear to 
be largely confined to domestic trade. 
Prices 93re holding firm. Quotations, 
Sept. 18: Rolled oats in 80-!b. sacks 
$5.05 5.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.90 
“6.15. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales were 


light again last week. Prices were 
higher, and buyers refrained from 
making any extensive commitments 


while hoping for lower prices. Quota- 
tions Sept. 17: White rye $4.98@5, me- 
dium rye $4.784 4.80, dark rye $4.2 
a@ 4,25. 

Chicago: The rye trade continued 
to resist the upward trend of rye 
flour prices in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 18. Most 
of the potential buyers appear to 
have missed the boat earlier in the 
season, but are ho'ding stubbornly 
to a hand-to-mouth buying policy. 

Quotations Sept. 18: White patent 
rye $5.25@5.32, medium $5.05@5.12, 
dark $4.05@4.57. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good. Quotations 
Sept. 17: Pure white $5.63, medium 
$5.43, dark $4.88, rye meal $5.13. 

Buffalo: Rye was somewhat firmer 
last week and gained 5¢. Sales were 
very nominal. Quotations Sept. 17: 
White rye $5.85@5.95, medium rye 
$5.43@5.65, dark rye $5.15@5.20. 

New York: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
early in the week with no unusual ac- 
tivity in bookings reported. As in 
other flours, interest is held back by 
high price levels. Pure white patents 
quoted on Sept. 17 at $5.65@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers of rye flour still 
maintain strong price resistance and 
from week to week make only small 
replenishments to carry them over 
current needs. Directions are fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Sept. 17: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.48 @ 5.67, medium $5.18@5.47, dark 
$4.73@4.92, blended $6.6976.94, rye 
meal $4.85@5.17. 
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Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued its uptrend last week in 
what was generally attributed to low- 
ered estimates on the size of the 
Canadian crop, something which indi- 
cates imports from there will be 
smaller, with the American harvest 
thus left to provide a larger propor- 
tion of U.S. consumption. Bakers ap- 
parently felt no urgency about seek- 
ing additional supplies even though 
it is known that stocks are be'ow 
normal! levels for this time of year. 
The Sept. 18 quotation on rye wh.te 
of $5.7005.80 was 15¢ sack above 
that of the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.85, pure 
dark rye $6.85. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Club Plans 
Final Golf Outing 


CHICAGO The Chicago Feed 
Club is planning its final golf outing 
of the year for Sept. 28 at the Rolling 
Green Country Club. All who attend 
are promised a day of enjoyment, 
prizes and a prime ribs of beef din- 
ner. 

Around $900 in prizes are to be 
awarded to golfers and non-golfers, 
with everyone having a chance to 
win. A tournament, special events and 
valuable door prizes are on the 
agenda. 

To avoid the necessity for making 
reservations, the golf committee has 
arranged for the purchase of golf 
tickets at the first tee, and dinner 
tickets may be bought at the dining 
room. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Clay Firm Forms Feed 
Brokerage Department 


KANSAS CITY—tThe John J. Clay 
Sales Co., Kansas City, has estab- 
lished a general feed ingredient brok- 
erage business with Harold Wright 
as manager of the department. Mr. 
Wright has been with the Eugene 
Selders Co., Kansas City, and previ- 
ously with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane in feed ingredient 
sales at Memphis and Kansas City. 
The Clay company’s brokerage busi- 
ness will be conducted from the firm's 
offices in the Board of Trade Building. 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Chicago Bakers, 
Allieds Sponsor 
Orphan's Outing 


CHICAGO—Bakers and 
tatives of the allied trades of 
baking industry sponsored an “or- 
phans outing” at Kiddytown Park, 
4250 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago, Sept. 
18. Many of the executives and other 
personnel from the firms joined in 
entertaining 200 orphans, who 
were being treated to a day of fun. 


represen- 
the 


ove! 


These men of industry made sand- 
wiches and served bakery products 
such as pie, cake and pastries, along 
with milk, to the children. All these 
products were supplied by the club 
members. Charter buses called 
the children 

The Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, the Salvation Army, the 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, and the 
Catholic Youth Organization cooper- 
ated to make it possible for the bak- 
ing industry representatives to enter- 
tain these deserving children. The 
Bakers Club of Chicago sponsored 
the outing on behalf of the baking 
industry 


for 
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Census Bureau Reports 
July Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in July at 18,022,000 
sacks, for an average of 819,000 
sacks per working day. This com- 
pared with a daily average of 820,000 
sacks during the previous month and 
815,000 sacks in July last year. 

Production of wheat flour in July 
was at 77.2% of capacity, compared 
with 77.4% the previous month and 
75.8% in July last year. 

(The Census Bureau’s July daily 
average was higher than the July 
average previously estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller because the 
Census Bureau did not count Inde- 
pendence Day as a holiday this year. 
The holiday fell on Sunday. The 
Miller counted it as a holiday since 
it was observed on Monday. The 
result was a difference in number 
of working days.) 

Flour mills in July ground 41,902,- 
000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
41,913,000 bu. ground in June. Wheat 
offal output in July amounted to 
361,956 tons. 

Rye flour production in July was 
estimated at 186,000 sacks, 8% above 
the June figure. Rye flour output in 
July last year was 187,000 sacks. 
July grindings of rye amounted to 
407,000 bu., and 1,966 tons of rye 
offal were produced. 

The Census figures represent the 
production of all commercial mills 
in the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
are reported by the 375 largest mills 
and the balance estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production, by States, 
July and June, 1954 


(thousand sacks) 


July, June, 

State 1954 1954 
California 435 438 
Colorado A t58 357 
IHinois 1,122 1,090 
Indiana : 234 218 
lowa 301 294 
Kansas ° 2,501 2,321 
Michigan se i774 467 
Minnesota 2,127 2,248 
Missouri , 1,580 1,482 
Montana 260 305 
Nebraska 33 531 
New York . 2,240 2,282 
North Dakota 218 244 
Ohio 754 789 
Oklahoma ‘ 793 790 
Oregon 9 164 
Texas 937 934 
Utah 8b 393 
Washington ; 714 823 
Other states 1,564 1,571 
Total 18,022 18,041 





A. Ross MacKenzie 


Ross MacKenzie Heads 
Purity Flour Mills 


TORONTO The directors of Puri- 
ty Flour Mills, Ltd., have elected 
A. Ross MacKenzie as president of 
the company in succession to David 
I, Walker, who retired recently after 
44 years’ service. Mr, MacKenzie con- 
tinues as general manager of the or- 
ganization, 

Purity Flour Mills is well estab- 
lished in the domestic flour, oats and 
cake mix markets throughout Canada 
with mills located at Calgary and 
Winnipeg. It is also prominent in the 
feedstuffs industry with plants lo- 
cated at other main centers through- 
out Canada. Overseas buyers of flour 
know the organization as Western 
Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., a name 
used for nearly 50 years. 


——GREAD IS THE STAFF 


F. L. MUNGER PROMOTED 

CHICAGO — Fletcher L. Munger, 
formerly western sales manager for 
the Gilman Paper Co. in Chicago, has 
been named assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters at 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
He will still supervise the activities 
of the Chicago office until a replace- 
ment is announced. 


or wire 





General Mills Produces Marble Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe first marble 
cake mix to require only one bowl 
for mixing and the first to be dis- 
tributed nationally is being marketed 
by General Mills, Inc. 

The new product is the Betty 
Crocker marble cake mix which was 
developed in response to the requests 
of American homemakers for a con- 
venient, simple, quick way to achieve 
the marbling effect in cake baking. 

With distribution to be scheduled 
soon, this new mix will be merchan- 
dised in all parts of U.S. It will ex- 
pand the manufacturing firm’s line 
of cake mixes to eight, the others be- 
ing the white, yellow, devil’s food, 
honey spice, angel food, ginger bread 
and brownie. 

The new product comes in a 20 
oz. package which contains an envel- 
ope of chocolate marble mixture for 
blending in the yellow cake batter. 
The entire preparation requires the 
use of only one bowl in contrast to 
previous formulas which call for two 
separate batters. 

The new mix will be manufactured 
in four plants—at Buffalo, Chicago, 
Lodi, Cal., and Toledo. 

Timed with its introduction will be 


a national advertising campaign with 
four color displays scheduled to ap- 
pear in 10 mass-readership magazines 
plus support from two network radio 
programs and two network television 
shows. 
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Standard 
Quarterly 


Shows Gain 


KANSAS CITY A substantial 
gain in earnings for the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year was re 
ported this week by the Standard 
Milling Co., although income was re- 
duced from the same period a year 
ago. The statement released by R 
Hugh UhImann, executive vice presi- 
dent, indicates a net profit of $395,- 
119 against $252,233 for the first 
quarter a year ago 

Income from the sale of goods and 
services in the first three months 
of the new fiscal year, which began 
June 1, totaled $4,791,258 compared 
With $5,075,096 in last year’s quar- 
ter. Mr. Uhlmann explained that 
part of the reduction was due to the 
fact that the company’s Minneapolis 
mill operated during one month of 
the 1953 quarter. It has been idle 
since July, 1953 

A gain in income from the opera- 
tion of the Buffalo flour mill and 
the grain storage and merchandising 
department was reported by the com- 
pany. Gross profit in this year’s quar- 
ter was $850,043 against $728,827 a 
year ago. 

The quarterly 
by the company 


statement released 
is shown below. In 
figuring the profit before special 
charges, it is pointed out that no 
provision for federal income tax was 
required, This is because operating 
income for the first three months 
did not exceed the estimated loss on 
disposition of machinery and equip- 
ment at the flour mills and before 
operating loss carryover from pre- 
vious years. 


Statement of Profit and Loss 
For the Period June 1, 1954, to Aug. 


$1, 1954, and for the Period 
June 1, 19538, to Aug, 31, 19538 
1954 1055 
Income from sale of 
goods and service $4,791,258 $5,075 006 
Cost of goode and 
ervice 4.941,216 4,446,269 
(jross profit $ 860,049 § T2827 
Belling, advertising and 
miministration expense 379,380 $57,285 
Profit from opera 
tlona 170,662 371,542 
Deductions from inceome 4,879 56,334 
rofit before special 
charges depreci 
ation and federal 
income tax 135,783 115,207 
Le Mill closing ex 
expense 4,931 10.000 
Provision for de 
preciation 16,733 12,974 
Net profit from op 


erations . $ 396.119 § 162,233 





Australia Considers 


TORONTO—-Rumors recently cir- 
culating in Canada that the Australian 
government is to grant a subsidy on 
all wheat made into flour for export 
to compete with other countries 
granting similar subsidies on their in- 
dustries, have been partly confirmed 
by a story in the Australasian Baker: 
and Millers Journal, a Sydney publi 
cation. 

Political leaders, quoting Robert 
Menzies, prime minister, as their au- 
thority, state that consideration is 
being given to ways whereby the fed- 
eral government could assist the mill- 
ing industry. The suggestion is made 
that the plan will be more valuable if 
worked out by the milling industry 
on a country wide basis rather than 
in the interests of any one state 

One observer states that the out- 


Flour Subsidy 


look for the Australian export flour 
trade is the grimmest in 20 years 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Colorado Milling Firm 


Boosts Stock Dividend 

DENVER ~— Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held Sept. 17 directors of the com- 
pany increased the amount of the 
quarterly dividend on the company’s 
outstanding common stock from 25¢ 
per share to 35¢ per share by declar- 
ing a quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on such common stock. The 
dividend is payable Dec. 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Nov, 15, 1954. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The late Gordon C, Leitch has 
willed $500,000 to the University of 
Toronto Faculty of Medicine. The 
money, it is disclosed, will be used 
chiefly for the endowment of the 
Chair of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 
Mr. Leitch, president of Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd., and a director of num- 
evous Canadian concerns, including 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. left 
a net estate of $2 million after pay- 
ment of succession duties. 

Dr. Sidney Smith, president of the 
University, said, “This magnificent 
gift is one more manifestation of 
the great yet modest philanthropy 
of the late Mr. Leitch.” 

The residue of the estate was left 


to Mr. Leitch’s family. 
6 
Cecil A, Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, and Henry L. 


Sumpter, sales manager for the Con- 


solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

have returned from an_ extended 

trade trip in southeastern states. 
aw 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
retired president of the southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
has returned with Mrs. Hargett from 
a Colorado Springs visit with their 
daughter, Mrs. John R. Browne and 
family. They also visited relatives 
summering in Chipita Park, Colo. 


Paul Uhimann, Jr., of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
been elected a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

i) 


William Butterly of the feed mill 
division of Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Konsas City, is in St. Luke’s hospital 
in Kansas City, recovering from a 


heart attack suffered early last 
week, 
° 
% ©. Chinksi, Chinksi Trading 


Corp., New York, left Sept. 16 by 
plane for Texas and Louisiana, where 
he and his wife will vacation for two 
weeks. 


Fred A. Peters, eastern sales man- 
ager of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, will return via plane to 
Chicago Sept. 22 after spending three 
weeks in the Morton Hospital, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Peters was stricken 
with a coronary occlusion while on 
a business trip to Louisville and has 
been confined to the hospita! since 
then. Mr. Peters will be taken to 
his home and will remain under a 
doctor’s care for an indefinite period 
Mrs. Peters, who was with her hus- 
band in Louisville, says the ailment 
can be entirely cured by rest 

@ 


Two prominent food manufactur- 
ing families will be united in Louis- 
ville Thanksgiving day, when Miss 
Ruth Carolyn Bloemer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Bloemer, will 
be married to Thomas R. Viviano, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Vivi- 


ano. The Bloemer family operates 
the Bloemer Chili Manufacturing 
Co., and Bloemer Food Sales Co., 
distributors for several companies 
Mr. Viviano is a son of one of the 
executives of Delmonico Foods, Inc., 
former Kentucky Macaroni Co. Miss 


Bloemer attended Webster College 
at Webster Groves, Mo., and Ursuline 
College. Mr. Viviano is a student at 
Notre Dame, in whose chapel the 
ceremony will take place 
eo 
The wedding of Miss Julie Mont- 





u 
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TOUR ELEVATOR—Part of a group of nearly 100 persons who attended a 
regular meeting of the Chicago chapter of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents Assn, recently at the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., corn 
and soybean processor with headquarters at Decatur, IIL, are shown above in 
front of the Staley company’s grain drying units. From left to right, they 
are Charles Ford and Kurt Aspman, American Maize Products Co.; Percy 
Rule, Hiram Walker Co.; J. M. Rickhoff, Harvey, Ill.; L. E. Forsell, Albert 
Schwill Co.; Joe Hubbard and Dr. I. A. Wolff, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Northern Laboratory at Peoria; Dr. R. E. Greenfield, Staley vice president in 
charge of manufacturing; Dr. M. M. MacMasters, Northern Laboratory at 
Peoria; Vince Blum, Continental Grain Co., Chicago; and Harold Wilber, 
Staley elevator superintendent. The group toured the new 5-million-bushel 
Staley elevator and its grain drying Jacilities. Dr. Greenfield pointed out to 
the visitors that the elevator system is an integral part of the company’s 
primary processing operation and emphasized that proper drying of the grain 
has a direct effect on the processing results which can be obtained. The wet 
corn milling industry consumes about half of the U.S. corn entering com- 


mercial channels, it was pointed out. 


gomery Baquie, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gordon Baquie, to Thrus- 
ton Morton Ballard, Jr., son of Thrus- 
ton Ballard Morton, assistant 
tary of state, took place Sept 
Louisville. Miss Baquie’s 
executive vice president of the 
Brown-Forman Distillers. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s father was formerly president 
and board chairman of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville. He served 
some years in Congress from Louis- 
ville 


secre~ 
18, in 
father is 
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Dr. A. R. Baldwin Gets 
Cargill Research Post 


MINNEAPOLIS John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., 
announces that Dr. Arthur R. Bald- 
win, recently associated with the 


chemical division of Corn Products 
Refining Co., Argo, IIl., will join the 
Cargill organization Oct. 1 as director 
of research. 

Dr. Baldwin is well known in the 
field of research, and in 1951 was the 
winner of the Norman Award in 
Hamburg, Germany. He joined Corn 
Products Refining Co. in 1944 and 
has directed that company’s research 
development in the fields of fats, oi s 
and food products. 

Dr. Baldwin is Minne- 
apolis and will make his headquarters 
in this city. 


moving to 
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Chicago Millers 
Ladies Night Oct. 5 


CHICAGO The annual Ladies 
Night of the Chicago Millers Club 
is planned for the evening of Oct. 5 
at the Furniture Club-—-666 N. Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. The program 
will start at 6 p.m. 

A special program for the ladies 
has been planned, with “Aunt Je- 
mima”’ and the “Quaker Man” being 
featured—-characters of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. Dancing and 
other entertainment will follow the 
dinner, 


GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 


NEW YORK—The New York Spe- 
cial, all- Pullman streamliner, will 
leave Grand Central Station here at 
3:30 p.m. (E.S.T.), Oct. 16, for the 
1954 American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

The streamliner is scheduled to 
make three other stops in the state, 
leaving Harmon at 4:15 p.m., Albany 
at 6:20 p.m., and Buffalo at 11:40 
p.m., arriving in Chicago at 7:30 a.m. 
(C.8.T.), Oct. 17. 

Those desiring reservations or in- 
formation should contact Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


aT) 
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Grain Superintendents’ 
Party Set for Oct. 2 


CHICAGO—The annua Secretarys’ 
Party for the Chicago Chapter of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superin- 
tendents is set for Oct. 2, and will 
held at the residence of Dean 
Clark, secretary of the GEAPS, at 
1760 Knollwood, Lake Forest, Ill 
Ladies are invited. 


be 


Cocktails are to be served at 4 p.m., 
with dinner in the Knollwood Club 


tod 


House nearby at 7 p.m. During the 
afternoon there will be baseball, 
cards, horseshoes and other enter- 


tainment. It is requested that reser- 
vations be made early 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Sept. Sept. 
13, 20, 
-—1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 37 
Allis-Chalmers 67% 63% 
Am, Cyanamid 534 
Pid. . 110% 
A-D-M Co. 42 
Borden 4% 
Cont. Baking Co. 23% 
Pfd. $5.50 99 971% 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co, 82 81% 
Pid. $7 182Y, 
Cream of Wheat 29 29 
Dow Chemical 44% 101%, 
Gen. Baking Co. il 9% 
rtd. $8 .. 148% 
Gen, Foods Corp. RO“, 73%, 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 10% GRY 

Pid. 5% ; 124% 121%, 
Merck & Co. . 22 19%, 

Pid, $4 106% 

Natl, Biscuit Co. 13% 451y%y 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 47% 43 
Procter & Gamble 96% 90 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 30% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 29% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 36%, 34% 

Pid. $4.50 . 92% 891%, 
Sterling Drug . 44% 43% 
United Biscuit 

of America 1% 27 27% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 354% %6% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 19% 23% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. lloy, 110%, 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd, 107% 108 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 99 99%, 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 344° Pfd. 135 141 
Natl, Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 1ji% 179% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 10314 103%, 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 15% 152% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 97 98 
St. Regis Paper, $1.40 Pfd. 102 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 98 99, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 79% 80 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 94% 97 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
13, 20, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. i 2%, 3% 4% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 137% 137% 
Pfd. $5 . 236 164y, 196%, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 22% 18 19% 20% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 103 104% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 135 139 
Omar, Ine. 17 174 
Wagner Baking Co. Bu 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 105% 1o9', 
Ward Baking (Co., Warrants s xh, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
3, 10, 
Host 1954 1934 
High Low Close Close 
Can. Food Prod, 75 1.75 2.35 2.00 
A 3 ta | 14, 
rid, 64 0 354%, 38 
Catelli Food, A A | 1% "1 21 
B 54 70 eB 31 
Cons, Bakeries .. RY, 6% 4 8 
Federal Grain * i” 26 24 
rtd. 9% 26 wy «6D 
Gen, Bakeries i™% > 6% 7 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 32% 35 
"td. 117 1364 117 148% 
Maple Leaf Mig " 7 oy wv, 
Prd, 102 aY 102 102 
Ogilvie Flour a5 30% 34 35 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 119 115 119 119 
Toronto Elevs. 17 13 15% 16% 
Weston, George 174 t1% 43% 416% 
Pid, 44%% 103 954%, 102% 102 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread 3.25 3.25 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 52 53 
Can, Bakeries 10% 11% 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 14 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 83 8Y 
McCabe Grain, A 16% 7 
McCabe Grain, B 16 20 
Mid Pacific Grain 20% 22 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 165 
Standard Brands ea bY 
United Grain, A 16% 18 
————$READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S 
piled by the secretary of the 


Trade 7, 1954 (000 


as com 
Chicago Board 


Sept s omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye BRarl'y 

Buffalo 76 . 
Afloat 158 ‘ 66 
Lakes ° 235 
Totals 234 301 
Previous week 86 130 130 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Orban OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our —_ maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


be ttt Lome 















8 WEST 9th ST. KANSAS CITY. MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


) 
Do sum @ale)Caceme) meals 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicliuth, st 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











> Te 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN BILLING eo} 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Export Allowance 
On CCC-Owned 
Corn Ends Oct. 1 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reaffirmed 
that the special export allowance of 
15¢ bu. on commercial exports of 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned corn 
will be discontinued as of Sept. 30. 
This is in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of June 2 that the pro- 
gram would be terminated Oct. 1, 
at the beginning of the new corn 
harvest to permit orderly marketing 
of the new crop. 

The 15¢ allowance on commercial 
export sales of CCC-owned corn was 
made effective May 21, 1954, along 
with similar export allowances for 
barley and rye and an allowance of 
10¢ bu. on oats. The export allow- 
ances for oats and barley terminated 
June 15, and the allowance for rye 
July 1. 

The’ export allowance applies to 
products made from corn as well as 
to corn, Purchasers of the CCC- 
owned corn for export must export 
the corn or corn products within 
60 days after purchase unless this 
period is extended upon written re- 
quest to CCC. For corn purchased 
and re-sold to the U.K. under For- 
eign Operations Administration P. A. 
Nos. 57-0201-004004 and -004006, an 
extension will be granted upon re- 
quest until Dec. 31, 1954. 
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Negotiations Continued 
By Carr-Consolidated 


SCRANTON, PA. Trustees for 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 
filed a supplemental report with fed- 
eral court in Scranton, Pa., and were 
granted permission by Judge Albert 
L. Watson to distribute a similar re- 
port to the firm’s 3,000 creditors and 
stockholders. 

The trustees reported that whi'e 
all previous efforts to establish a plan 
of reorganization for the concern 
have proved fruitless, negotiations 
now are pending with “several in- 
terested parties” toward filing a plan 
of reorganization which the trustees 
could properly submit. 

If the pending plans fail to prove 
workable, the report said, the trus- 
tees will have no alternative but “re- 
luctantly to file a report that a plan 
or reorganization can not be ef- 
fected.” 















“Booch’s Best” | (GRAIN SERVICE 


SUPERIOR 


QUALITY 

















OFFICES 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
New York ——_ 
ogas Chi Memphis 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. st Loui Enid 
. i st 
Lincoln, Nebraska rows ty ae 
. Minneapolis Ft. Worth } 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 


aml ae ogg + a P if 
orto ‘ancouver, B.C, : 

The Rodney Milling Co. Nashville Winnipes, Men. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity { 

Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. f 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI T 3 R M l | A L 


Rs 


ELEVATORS 











“Heart of America” oe wh 
FLOUR aaa 


Kensas City 
1 M i 
CHICAGO OFFICE | se . epsom 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. ri — . everten 
BOSTON OFFICE: | Toledo Ft Worth 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation : Columbus 


1209 Statler Bldg. 














SUPERIOR 


erga PAG & COTTON MILLS | FOSTER ony NB 


















MILLING no Orleons New York City 
INDUSTRY gD Winner Hoven, a SH MILLING WHEATS 
: ve es Sen Franci he 
1870 ey Kans. Phoenix a .- EVERY PR Oouc ING AREA 
Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Kansas City, Mo 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
Our mill is located in the high protein ; Plain and Self-Rising 
wheat district of central got 7 nile 
eitly eons gueweme. King Milling Company 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















A High G 3S Pat- 
“Diamond Dp” er led under Laboratory Com 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








PIHES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











i ee 








Aged ti) erated 


] - aul 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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S. M. Spencer 


APPOINTED—S. M. Spencer, super- 
visor of textile bag sales for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the company’s 
St. Louls plant and sales division, 
effective Oct, 1, He will be succeeded 
as supervisor of textile bag sales by 
W. J. Ray, who has been acting as 
his assistant. Mr. Spencer joined 
Bemis at St. Louis in 1937 and en- 
gaged in sales promotion of open- 
mesh bags. He was put in charge of 
the company’s Oklahoma City sales 
office in 1940, After three years of 
navy service during World War I, 
he returned to Bemis at the general 
offices in St. Louis. In 1948 he was 
made supervisor of open-mesh bag 
sales, and became supervisor of tex- 
tile bag sales in 1951. Mr, Ray joined 
Bemis in 1983 at Indianapolis, where 
he became assistant sales manager 
in 10958. He transferred to the gen- 
eral sales department in St. Louis as 
Mr. Spencer's assistant in April of 
this year. 





EXCHANGE CLOSINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has adopted a regu- 
lation establishing the same holidays 
as those put in effect by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The exchange will be 
closed New Year's Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Good Friday, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day 
and general election day each even- 
numbered year, When any one of the 
days falls on a Sunday the market 
will be closed the Monday next fol- 
lowing. 
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Chicago Production 
Club Discusses Ferments 


CHICAGO--The first meeting of 
the season for the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club was held the eve 
ning of Sept. 14 at the Midland Ho- 
tel. Around 80 members and guests 
atiended to hear William Walmsley, 
princ.pal emeritus of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, tell 
more about the stable ferment proc- 
eSS. 

Mr, Wa msley, in his discussion of 
the process, employed a mode! of a 
ferment tank, used charts, and called 
on Mrs. Walmsley to help him make 
the presentation. He outlined the re- 
quirements for achieving a uniform 
result in the use of the process. 

The next meeting of the group will 
be Oct. 12, when a representative 
of the Humko Co. will present “Short- 
ening--Past and Present.” 
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Canada Bread Net Down 


TORONTO Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., which is controlled by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., reports net 
earnings of $117,549 for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1954, compared with 
$166,546 in the previous year. This 
reduction, however, reflects an 
amount of $117,355 for plant rehabili- 
tation written off to the year’s opera- 
tions instead of to surplus account 
as in the previous year. 

Profits were equal to $3.22 for each 
Class B share and 19¢ for each com- 
mon share as against $4.18 and 3l¢ 
respectively in 1953. 

The operating profit increased by 
$18,157 to $412,997 after increasing 
depreciation by $40,000 to $692,050. 
Income taxes, which last year totaled 
$66,000, were eliminated for this year 
because of a claim for additional de- 
preciation permitted under the re- 
vised tax regulations. 

D. A. Ross, president, reported that 
three plants had been renovated and 
reequipped during the year bringing 
the company’s modernization program 
close to completion. Business pros- 
pects are good and further progress 
in earnings is looked for next year, 
he added. 
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Young Wheat King 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Allan 
Hinds, 16-year-old Future Farmer of 
America from Guymon, Okla., has 
been named wheat king of the state 
organization at the state wheat show 
held in Enid. Young Hinds’ certified 





Comanche wheat sample won the 
award. The grain was also tested 
for milling and baking. The wheat 


king made a profit of $1,506 on his 





PK 2 py 





s 
) 


WAV. 








PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, [NE. 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO © NEW YORK 





C. J, Darkins 


VICTOR APPOINTMENT — The ap- 
pointment of C. J. (Jack) Darkins 
as Michigan and Ohio sales represent- 
ative for Victor Chemical Works has 


been announced by M. R. Stanley, 
vice president and director of sales. 


Mr. Darkins, who will headquarter 
in Detroit, has had prior experience 
in the field and at the company’s home 
office in Chicago. He joined the firm 
in 1952 after his second tour of duty 
in the Air Force, He is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa with a degree 
in chemistry. 





80 acres of wheat despite the 
drouth. 

His award included $50 cash, a 
trophy and an expense-paid trip to 
a terminal market to study handling, 
processing and marketing. Bryan 
Wright, Guymon, finished second in 
the contest, and Harley Schlotthauer, 
Okeene, placed third in the 1,000- 
entry show. 


severe 
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FAMOUS MILL SCENES 
ADORN BEMIS CALENDARS 


ST. LOUIS —A series of colored 
etchings of famous mills adorn the 
new Bemis Bro. Bag Co. calendar 
for the year beginning in October. 
The calendars were sent to members 
of the various industries served by 
the bag manufacturing company laSt 
week, 

Featured are the Old Water Mill 
at Cumberland Gap, Tenn.; the On- 
derdonk Mill at Roslyn, Long Island, 
and John Goff’s Mill at Bedford, N.H., 
relics of the colonial times; and three 
famous European milling scenes, the 
15th century water mill at Sulgrave 
Manor, Northamptonshire, England, 
the 16th century bridge mill in Brit- 
tany, France, and the famous wind- 
mills of Montmartre, Paris, which 
date from 1380. 

L. P. Harting is the artist who 
etched the originals from which the 
calendar pictures were made. 
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Joins Purity Flour 


WINNIPEG —- The appointment of 
A. W. Linington as general merchan- 
dising manager of Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., here, was announced Sept. 16. 
Mr. Linington comes to the organiza- 
tion from the F. H. Hayhurst Co., 
Ltd., which directed the advertising 
of Purity flour, oats, cake mixes, pie 
crust mixes and Pioneer feeds for a 
number of years. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv TRIS 
— TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
“4 bag closing machines and other 
g “oy ‘mill feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 























v ee ee NE 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY IN FOOD 
industry for a young executive with busi 
ness experience in serving the Far East 
Address 108 rhe Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapol 1, Minn 
FLOUR SALESMAN FOR BUFFALO AND 
vicinity Thirty to “et years of age 
smmission basis Rer R-7. Address 
97 The Northwestern milter, Minneapolis 
1, Minn 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — GROW- 
ing busine mature experience with 
thorough knowledge operations, mill ad 
ministration, grain handling Corn mill 
ing experience desirable but not neces 
Sar Address 131 The Northwestern 
Miller Minneapolis 1, Minn 
WANTED — AN EXPERIMENTAL BAK- 
er and a cereal technologist Minimum 
qualification Bachelor Degree plus one 
year experience and under 40 Salary 
$4,200 per ear Opportunities for ad 
inced studs Apply Western Wheat 
QlJuality Laboratory Agricultural Exper 
ment Station, Pullman, Wash, 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v ——— 
HEAD MILLER AVAILABLE FOR MILL, 
100 to 400 bbl. daily or second miller in 
larger Southwest preferred—Texas, New 
Mex California or Utah H. J. Led 
better, Hox 105, Mesa Ariz 


— TE ng AND QUALIFIED IN MAN 


‘ment production research with di 
ersified experiet flour feed corn and 
prepared mix plants, Sale f plant nece 
itate hat Address 128, The North 
wester! Miller 141 W Jackson Blvd 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 


machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


DEATHS 


Thomas Griggs, owner of the Dun- 














ville Flour Mills at Dunnville, Ont., 
died Sept. 13 at the age of 61. In re- 
cent years Mr. Griggs had concen- 


trated on his feed business following 
the destruction of his milling plant 
by a gas explosion and fire at the 
end of 1950. He was formerly associ- 
ated with Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 


Richard Baltz, 80, for many years 
head miller of the Millstadt (IIl.) 
Milling Co., until his retirement a 
few years ago, died recently. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


If interested in bneiitond Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bakery, 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Weber Mills representative 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke ateleL 
1d doughnut flour 


ay COOKIE KING—cookie o 
onae flour 

; 6 G—cracket spOong 

CKER KIN 

| Ss at 100% soft wheat graham 


\0. 9a GRAHAM KING 





osity flour 


PASTRY KIN G— low visce 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-FVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 2s 





MILLER 





that give 















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






















1158 Board of Trade 


1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 28-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 


Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-20 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
Lou O'Konski, 1806 Chicago St., 
Omahi, Neb. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 





ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 113 8. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 9-ll—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 

Oct. 10-12—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Hotel Commodore, New 
York; Sec., Alex Tisdale, Cherry Lane 
Farm, Star Route, Pottsdown, Pa. 


Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


willie te abl i aN 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 













“THERE 


“BOXER” 


a, Be 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“WINGOLD” 


Winona, Minnesota 


cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bidg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mili- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Pau] M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb, 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Cuvolo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINONA” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
Harp Sprinc & Harp WiNTER WHEAT 'FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLours 
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iS 
iXPORT 


via 
Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 
LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 








rawous — 


THe ~~ 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“WINGOoLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


| ny 
 & ON ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
: dr a — 


Teamwork always pays off . . . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker al- 
ways toward the production of a top- 
notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a good 


team player. 


FOUNDED BY 





“ROCKER” “BLODGETT’S” RYE wdiwhtxr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














CSTABLISHEDO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEQ 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago » New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 











Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 

Harry M. Srration, Vice Pres. 
Witutam C, Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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KANSAS 


* ps 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert a of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soonl 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 








1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The extra values of these Star 
flours are appreciated more 
than ever when bread produc- 
tion costs are rising. They give 
the baker the true economy of 
flawless production. 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bak 
ery, we would like to suggest that you discuss 
Econo-flo with your local Western Star Mill 
representative or write direct to the Western 
Star Mill Co, 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


YNVS 


S¥SNYW 


SALID 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














. . J . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 












SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Vl aunty Od Lord Sl0un7 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


(a) 


fal 


The Quaker Oats Company 














KNAPPEN Sui 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 





GREEN’S MILLING CO: 


ond, 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kaenses City, Mo. 




















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














CARGI LL Cog 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Suns Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, DL 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT. FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Waeat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


| 


DULUTH 


WHERE IN THE 





WORLD... 


was the first loaf of bread made? 


Probably at the mouth of a cave by 
some Stone Age homemaker. Bread 
is known to have been used during the 
Stone Age...over 60 centuries ago! 





AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


..could you find a better location 
for a flour mill ? 





FOR SELECT-ABILITY— Choice of wheat from all three 
major wheat producing areas. The Beardstown Mills can 
select from districts producing best wheat. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY—At The Beardstown Mills, 


quality control is the watchword throughout every 
step of the milling operation. 


FOR DELIVER-ABILITY—Fewer gateways, fewer 
terminals plus excellent transportation facilities mean 
faster shipments from the Beardstown Mills to you! 














108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'%"4-° 
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31-9 od colt lo Mo) mm Aol!) am Lo) o} 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @reyarxeliteleli-ve Mma loll] ami sti | (am Oro 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
ia allio Mae latiel: 


Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR powestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mili in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 








NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
COMEATLA NEB 
New Yor San branmecisce 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
iy FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 








The Friendly Finm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 
TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IN. V.. scdeete tmatechenos 
FLOUR IMPORTERS “MEELI IN IE” 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 (Flour Union, Ltd.) 


























@ NOAA Heerengracht 209 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. RUD. MADSEN he Ad AMSTERDAM — HOLLAND 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON F.C. 3 Importer and Millers’ Agent J 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL yrseree ee vy Importers of 
PRODUCTS : = staat 5 ; 
LiverTiCNs ALSO AT — Mia “a FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








“You are very run down,” said the 
doctor to his patient. “I suggest you 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD, | 18 ,0% f0lf for a while and get 2 | W. DE BOER & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


in now and then at the 

















tnd HAMBURG 1 : 
FLOUR IMPORTERS office. Messberghof pn RPE 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW o¢¢ — “Po “TiTry ~. 50 Wellington 88. GLASGOW 
on - A New York taxpayer sent a letter ee Jable Address: “D "al 
Cable Address: ‘‘MarvEL,'’ Glasgow ~ . Cable Address: ‘““Wedeboer” Cable Address IPLOMA asgow 
to the state comptroller’s office in 
Albany saying that he had cheated 













































































on his income tax 10 years ago and 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. had not been able to get a good CRAWFORD & LAW SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(GLASGOW) LTD. night’s sleep since. He enclosed $25 FLOUR IMPORTERS (Anton Sorensen) 
IMPORTERS OF and added: “If I still can’t sleep, I 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, will send the balance.” and at 37, Corn Exchange Chambers ; Mild, AGENTS AND FIGUR 
GRAIN LONDON, E.C.3 IMPORTERS 
: 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW , + * ¢ Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow | Caste Address: “Flourimport” 
Cable Address: Goldenglo, Glasgow A blushing young woman handed 
the telegraph clerk a telegram con- 
taining only a name, address and the Hstablished 1886 
NS & CO.. L word, “Yes.”” Wishing to be helpful, COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. BULSING & HESLENFELD 
STANNARD, COLLINS & » LTD. the clerk said, “You know you can FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS : st 5 . sy Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS send 10 words for the same price. 17, Corn Exchange Chambers Solicit Correspondence From 
Cocy Delidings “I know I can,” replied the young LONDON, E. C. 3 Manufacturers and Exporters 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 woman, “but don’t you think I'd Cable Address; “Coventry,” London Conte Adérass: sontentete” pepsecgam 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London look eager if I said it 10 times?” a : 
¢¢¢ 
To make a long story short, don’t FELIX COHEN JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel st) Ltd 
Cable Address: “Torri”. London tell it FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 ’ , 
SIDNEY SMITH ; ‘ : FLOUR anp CEREAL PROD. OT 
ed 6 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) IMPORTERS 
(FLOUR, FEED & uN ) LTD. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
68 Mask Lane LO ON, E.C.3 Bae ¥* oii . me - Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, ‘Itreet 
FLOUR, GRAIN, a aa AND Hobo (to housewife): “It isn’t that Reference: De Twentsche Bank BELFAST, IRELAND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS I’m avoiding work, ma’am. There Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” Cable Address: Ancnor,”’ Belfast 
Codes bo A BO 5th Ed., also Bentley isn't much doing in my particular 
( U dd P ’ : ’ 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes line. I'm a window box weeder.” 
N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
“She is a = S a — >. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
Established 1899 & ” FLOUR IMPORTERS , 2. 0. BOX 8, BOSTERD es 
through a great deal for her belief. 155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 neecnet TT sun eeanes 
» “ °? o” Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE ~ ‘ 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM uindeed a What is her belief? 17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN References: 4 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS She believes she can wear a num- 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY De Twenteche Bank. M. ¥., Rotterdam 
} . op ” e Guarante ‘rust Co,, New r 
OSLO, NORWAY ber five shoe on a number seven Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cabie adden - Bietinned pope + nee +l 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” foot. 
¢¢ 
rer A 1876 
We hear that statisticians find that GEBROEDERS VREESWYK VERHOEFF & ZOON’ 
Established 1895 nine out of ten women are knock- UTRECHT, HOLLAND HANDELMAATSCHAPPY ay 
> 2s J y ’ . 
OTTO MADSEN kneed. And for years we'd been | jyporrers oF FLOUR, CEREALS ROTTERDAM 
é thinking that statisticians never had AND FEEDINGSTUFFS Flour Importers 
FLOUR IMPORTERS any fun! ; Also bandling bakers’ sundries 
; Jable Address: ‘‘Medium” Sables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 
Copenhagen, Denmark > e e Cat 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








“Well, well,” the doctor said cheer- 
fully. “You’re coughing more easily 
this morning.” 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. “IT should be,” the patient replied, 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 























Rp ar iy ea “I’ve been practicing all night.” v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, AMSTERDAM 
AINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
LINSE _— aan ta FLOUR IMPORTERS 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” . 
Cable Address: “FenNeELL,” Liverpool MOV é bw G  ) 
e 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
i 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: "Cleo" 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS If you are moving, tell us about AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR MERCHANTS * ‘ Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
: “ . it, wont you? Your weekly softwheat and springwheat flours 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 t Th N rth t Mill Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
C. Ll. F. business much preferred copy ° e ° western ite 


will be sent on request 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





er will not follow you unless we 














have your new address right a- 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


' way. Make sure you don't miss FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
Hans Werle K.G. AMSTERDAM 
M hei Germany, D 3, 15 * ® P 
=. po oe “KINFUHR a single important issue .. .and Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Telex 046871 : Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd, Riverside, Private 
Imp ‘Ext be Bag re Feed help us make the correction as Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


enaiianiy Sink Gite BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals The Northwestern Miller na, 


Affiliated with 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
Cable Address: Semolina - O San ee eae 0, ae IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN . CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














+». means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
. 810 Vietor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Weleott & Lincoln Elevator 
ber yt Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 
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Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 























ever watchful 


/ 
/ . 
/ Your fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
/ are equipped and trained to handle. 
/ The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
/ improvement services is similar. 


This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES #N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Mwox Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-80 


THE SWEATER HE’LL 
NEVER OUTGROW 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 
screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


The little boy’s mother can put away the red 
sweater. He won’t need it any more. He’s never 
coming home again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why 
it’s doubly important for you to drive carefully, 
especially now that school is open. Observe the 
posted traffic regulations, pay attention to the 
junior policemen. Nothing is as important as 
saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 





